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PREFACE 

THE  idea  of  writing  this  little  book  just 
suggested  itself  to  me  on  reading  what 
Sherlock  writes  on  page  181  of  "  The  New 
Book  of  Golf"  (1912).  He  writes  as  follows: 
"  The  question  that  puzzles  me  is  :  What  are  the 
"so-called  essentials  of  the  golf  swing  and  what 
"  are  not  ?  Would  that  some  scientifically  trained 
"mind  would  come  along  and  by  comparison  and 
"analysis  adjust  the  theory  to  fit  the  facts  and 
"  settle  the  confusion.  There  must  be  many  besides 
"myself  who  would  be  grateful." 

Quite  a  number  of  books  have  been  written  on 
golf  since  Sherlock  expressed  this  longing,  but  I  do 
not  know  that  they  have  done  much  to  settle  the 
confusion.  For  the  most  part  they  have  simply 
carried  on  the  old  erroneous  teaching  and  the  old 
false  theories  that  Sherlock  deplores. 

In  this  book  the  reader  will  find  much  that  is 
at  variance  with  what  he  has  read  in  other  books. 
What  is  written  in  it  is  not  really  new.  Old  Bob 
Martin  had  long  ago  summed  it  all  up  in  six  words. 
This  was  borne  in  on  me  very  soon  after  I  had 
b  v 
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begun  the  quest  for  the  essentials  of  the  swing,  and 
the  further  I  went  in  the  quest  the  more  it  became 
clear  that  Martin  was  in  the  right  of  it  all  along. 

It  may  appear  that  I  have  often  indulged  too  much 
in  detail  as  I  unfolded  the  picture.  I  do  not  think 
so.  You  see,  I  am  a  nonentity  in  the  world  of  golf, 
and  what  I  say  I  must  prove.  The  professional 
scores  heavily  over  the  amateur  in  this  respect. 
He  is  such  a  past-master  of  the  art  of  golf  that 
people  are  very  willing  to  believe  that  he  knows  all 
about  its  science  as  well.  They  take  what  he  says 
as  gospel. 

The  following  pages  will  show  that  his  precept 
is  not  so  convincing  as  his  example.  How  could  it 
be  ?  He  probably  knows  nothing  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  human  frame,  and  he  knows  perhaps  less  of 
the  physiology  of  movement.  His  business  is 
to  drive  golf -balls  far  and  sure.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  analyst  of  movement  to  discover  for  him 
how  he  does  it.  After  all,  the  onlooker  sees  most 
of  the  game,  and  if  he  possesses  the  faculty  of  record- 
ing accurately  what  he  sees  he  may  make  the  pro- 
fessional's business  of  coaching  all  the  easier  for  him. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  T.  E.  Earle  for  reading 
the  proofs,  and  making  many  suggestions. 

The  illustrations  have  been  collected  from  many 
sources.  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  the  officials 
of  "  Around  the  Town "  Film  Company,  who 
courteously  gave  me  private  views  of  their  films, 
and  permission  to  use  them,  and  to  Mr.  Pontefract, 
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of  Pathe  Freres,  who  was  very  helpful.  The 
Frontispiece  is  perhaps  the  finest  illustration  of 
the  "follow  thro'"  ever  published.  It  is  good 
from  the  photographer's  point  of  view,  but  it  is 
better  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  analyst  of 
movement.  Miss  Leitch  has  been  good  enough 
to  consent  to  my  using  it. 
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THE 
SCIENCE  OF  GOLF 

CHAPTER   I 
THE    GRIP 

THE  method  of  holding  a  golf-club — the 
technical  "  grip  " — and  the  degree  of  force 
that  should  be  used  in  holding  it,  are  two 
separate  and  distinct  things  and  must  be  con- 
sidered separately.  Let  us  first  consider  the  method. 
Watching  good  players  hold  their  clubs,  one  is  apt 
to  think  that  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  method 
amongst  them.  But  this  is  not  really  so.  On  the 
contrary,  so  far  as  the  essential  element  in  the  grip 
is  concerned  there  is  a  very  striking  uniformity  of 
method  to  be  observed — their  grip  with  the  left 
hand  is  always  the  same. 

Although  both  hands  take  part  in  the  business 
of  gripping  and  in  transmitting  power  to  the  club- 
head,  they  do  not  share  equally  in  the  work.  The 
left  hand  takes  on  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
job. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  left  arm  and  hand 
i  i 
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are  really  a  part  of  the  club-shaft.  This  being  so 
it  is  evident  that  the  grip  of  the  left  hand  must 
always  be  the  same.  For  the  left  hand  there  is  a 
correct  grip,  and  all  others  are  wrong.  So  far  as 
the  right  hand  is  concerned  the  grip  is  a  go-as-you- 
please  affair.  (I  am  speaking  of  ordinary  right- 
handed  players,  of  course.  For  left-handed  players 
the  right-hand  grip  is  the  important  one.) 

And  the  law  of  the  left  hand  is  that  it  must  grip 
the  club  in  such  a  manner  that  one  or  more  of  its 
knuckles  is  clearly  in  view,  and  the  back  of  the 
hand  turned  slightly  upwards.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  the  club  be  held  in  the  fingers  only,  or 
whether  it  be  held  in  the  palm  as  well,  the  law  holds 
good,  and  practice  must  conform  to  it. 

So  far  as  the  left  hand  is  concerned  the  driving 
stroke  at  golf  is  a  backhand  stroke,  and  this  attitude 
of  the  hand  is  the  natural  and  only  effective  attitude 
it  can  take  in  driving  backhanded.  And  hence  it 
is  that  good  players  grip  alike  with  the  left. 

That  some  players  grip  with  the  thumb  held  down 
the  shaft  and  others  with  the  thumb  curled  round 
the  shaft  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  individual  choice. 
One  sees  just  as  good  players  and  just  as  long 
hitters  in  the  one  category  as  in  the  other,  so  there 
can  be  nothing  that  might  be  termed  an  "  essential " 
in  either  mannerism. 

A  very  simple  demonstration  will  show  that  this 
left-hand  grip  is  its  correct  natural  grip,  not  only 
for  a  golf -club  but  for  anything  else. 
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I  shall  ask  you  in  the  first  place  to  hang  your 
hand  quite  loosely  by  your  side,  and  then  look  at 
it.  You  will  see  that  the  back  of  your  hand  is 
looking  almost  directly  forward  with  the  thumb 
rubbing  against  the  seam  of  your  trousers.  That  is 
the  way  your  hand  hangs  naturally  by  your  side. 
Now  quickly  close  the  hand  as  if  you  were  holding 
something  in  it,  and  look  again.  You  will  see 
that  the  back  of  the  hand  has  turned  upward,  and 
that  the  wrist  has  become  extended.  If  now  you 
bring  your  closed  hand  forward  to  the  position  it 
takes  when  you  are  going  to  drive  a  golf-ball  you 
will  see  that  you  have  the  correct  grip  to  a  nicety. 
You  have  the  grip  that  every  good  golfer  uses.  It 
is  your  natural  grip  just  as  much  as  it  is  his. 

There  is  just  one  thing  more  that  I  would  ask  you 
to  note  while  you  have  your  hand  in  this  position. 
Make  a  note  of  the  fact  that  your  hand  is  turned 
over  slightly. 

I  shall  have  something  more  to  say  about  this 
when  I  come  to  deal  with  the  work  of  the  wrists 
at  golf.  At  the  moment  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that 
the  turning  over  of  the  hand  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  correct  grip  with  the  left  hand. 

The  most  interesting  and  instructive  point  in 
this  small  demonstration  is  the  turning  of  the  left 
hand  "back  up" — otherwise  the  extension  of  the 
wrist  joint.  Your  wrist  has  turned  back  as  you 
closed  your  fist.  This  is  a  visible  expression  of 
a  well-known  physiological  law  that  a  muscle,  or 
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a  group  of  muscles,  cannot  do  effective  work  unless 
it  is  opposed  by  some  other  muscles.  The  muscles 
that  close  the  fingers  on  the  shaft  cannot  do  their 
work  effectively  unless  the  extensor  muscles  of 
the  wrist  are  brought  into  action  as  well. 

This  is  a  point  of  some  importance  in  golf,  and 
it  is  well  to  understand  it.  It  is  a  point  that 
has  been  brought  home  to  many  of  us  in  a  very 
pathetic  way  during  the  past  few  years.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  many  of  you  have  seen  quite  a  few  poor 
fellows  who  have  come  home  from  the  war  the 
victims  of  "  wrist  drop."  They  have  lost  the  power 
of  the  muscles  that  extend  the  wrist — they  cannot 
bend  the  hand  backwards.  And  as  a  consequence 
of  this  they  have  completely  lost  the  power  of 
gripping  anything. 

So  we  see  that  a  bending  backward  and  a  turning 
over  of  the  wrist  is  essential  to  effective  gripping, 
and  this  explains  how  it  is  that  your  golfing  teachers 
tell  you  to  turn  your  left  hand  slightly  "  back  up  " 
when  you  hold  the  club.  It  is  simply  the  natural 
grip  of  your  left  hand — that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Let  us  come  now  to  examine  the  right-hand  grip. 
Here  one  sees  the  greatest  possible  diversity  of 
practice  amongst  good  players.  Some  grip  with  the 
right  hand  well  over  the  shaft,  some  with  it  under- 
neath ;  some  grip  in  the  fingers,  others  in  the  palm. 
Some  players  cause  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand 
to  overlap  the  forefinger  of  the  left,  and  some  do 
not.  Others,  again,  do  not  apply  the  forefinger 
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of  the  right  hand  to  the  shaft  at  all.  Which  all 
goes  to  show  that  so  far  as  holding  the  club  is  con- 
cerned the  right  hand  takes  a  subordinate  position 
to  the  masterful  left  hand. 

If  an  efficient  grip  of  the  right  hand  were  necessary, 
it  would  of  course  grip  in  the  same  manner  as  the  left 
hand  grips.  But  when  we  see  the  great  majority  of 
our  good  players  adopt  a  method  of  holding  the 
club  that  puts  the  gripping  power  of  the  right  hand 
at  a  discount,  then  we  must  conclude  that  efficient 
gripping  is  not  the  business  of  that  hand. 

However  interesting  it  may  be  to  consider  the 
grip  of  the  hands  individually  one  has  after  all  to 
remember  that  the  real  grip  is  a  two-handed  affair. 
The  method  of  holding  the  club  that  might  be  proper 
for  either  hand,  were  it  obliged  to  do  the  whole  of 
the  work  of  holding  the  club  and  transmitting 
power,  need  not  necessarily  be  the  method  that  is 
best  for  it  when  the  hands  come  to  work  in  com- 
bination. And  so  it  is  more  profitable  to  see  if  one 
can  find  out  any  general  principles  of  gripping  with 
both  hands  than  to  spend  much  time  and  thought 
in  determining  the  best  method  for  the  hands 
separately. 

There  is  bound  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  give  and 
take  between  the  hands  when  they  come  to  work 
together.  Even  the  master  left  hand  may  find 
itself  obliged  to  compromise  its  grip  somewhat  to 
conform  to  certain  peculiarities  on  the  part  of  its 
partner.  The  player  must  find  out  for  himself  how 
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his  hands  work  best  when  they  work  in  combination, 
and  by  way  of  helping  him  in  this  quest  a  few  general 
principles  can  be  laid  down  as  a  foundation  for  him 
to  build  on. 

So  far  as  the  method  of  holding  the  club  is  con- 
cerned the  great  thing  to  remember  is  that  it  must 
be  held  in  such  a  way  that  the  face  of  the  club  is 
presented  fair  and  square  to  the  ball  at  the  moment 
of  impact.  The  fingers  do  not  exert  one  single 
iota  of  the  driving  force  in  the  golf  swing — their 
work  is  simply  to  hold  the  club  steady  whilst  it  is 
being  moved  by  forces  that  reside  elsewhere  in  the 
player's  anatomy.  They  take  no  part  whatsoever 
in  the  work  of  swinging.  It  is  important  to  re- 
member this. 

The  beginner  must  not  start  out  with  the  idea 
that  there  is  a  correct  grip  and  that  he  must  swing 
in  a  fashion  that  conforms  to  this  grip.  I  know 
that  this  has  been  said  by  some  well-known  writers 
on  golf,  but  no  foundation  could  be  less  secure  to 
build  on. 

Everything  in  golf  must  be  subservient  to  the 
swing,  and  one's  method  of  holding  the  club  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  If  a  player  finds  that  while 
swinging  in  his  most  natural  and  powerful  manner 
there  is  a  tendency  for  his  club-face  to  turn  outwards 
or  inwards  at  the  moment  it  meets  the  ball,  he  should 
not  proceed  to  put  his  arms  or  shoulders  or  wrist 
through  various  contortions  to  correct  this  tendency ; 
he  should  simply  change  his  grip.  He  should  not 
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cramp  his  free  natural  swing  when  a  simple  re- 
arrangement of  the  grip  is  all  that  is  required.  For 
instance,  if  he  finds  his  tendency  is  to  turn  the  left 
hand  upwards  and  the  right  hand  underneath  when 
taking  a  full  shot  (slicing),  then  he  must  begin  by 
putting  his  hands  in  that  position.  That  is  the  law 
of  the  grip  so  far  as  he  is  concerned.  Let  him 
be  absolutely  indifferent  about  what  others  may 
do. 

This  work  of  keeping  the  club-face  square  on  the 
line  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  golfers  experience. 
On  the  down  swing  the  strong  right  hand  is  pushing 
for  all  it  is  worth  to  get  the  lagging  club-head  along, 
and  just  at  the  impact  this  pushing  right  hand  is 
apt  to  overpower  the  left.  To  prevent  this  the  left- 
hand  grip  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  check  effec- 
tively the  turning  over  of  the  right  hand. 

Another  important  matter  in  connexion  with 
one's  manner  of  gripping  the  club  is  the  question 
of  strain.  At  that  phase  in  the  swing,  when  the 
change  from  the  up  swing  to  the  down  swing  occurs, 
there  is  a  very  considerable  degree  of  strain  to  one's 
fingers  and  wrists.  There  is  some  strain  at  the  time 
the  club-head  meets  the  ball  in  taking  a  drive  as  well 
as  on  the  down  swing.  This  strain  is,  of  course, 
greatest  when  the  shot  is  one  that  calls  for  contact 
of  the  club  with  the  ground's  surface,  or  the  sand 
of  a  bunker. 

The  question  then  comes  to  be,  Which  is  the  best 
grip  to  adopt  in  order  to  relieve  this  strain  as  much 
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as  possible  ?  Should  one  use  the  finger  grip  or  the 
palm  grip  ? 

I  certainly  think  that  there  are  many  players 
using  the  finger  grip  in  such  circumstances  who 
would  be  better  served  by  the  palm  grip.  With 
the  palm,  or  underneath  grip,  the  jar  is  transmitted 
up  the  bones  of  the  forearm ;  with  the  finger  grip 
the  jar  is  taken  at  the  wrist- joint  and  the  finger- 
joints. 

In  the  course  of  a  hard  day's  golf  one's  fingers 
have  got  to  be  mighty  powerful  if  they  are  coming 
out  of  it  at  the  end  of  the  day  without  feeling  a  bit 
tired  and  sore.  To  play  golf  all  the  time  with  a 
finger  grip  requires  strong  fingers.  I  know  that 
Braid  can  do  it  and  Vardon  can  do  it.  But  can  you  ? 
Remember  that  Mr.  John  Ball  was  once  upon  a 
time  the  best  golfer  in  the  world,  and  who  ever  got 
his  ball  out  of  nasty  holes  like  he  did  ?  And 
remember  that  Sandy  Herd  is  still  one  of  the  best 
golfers  in  the  world.  Both  are  palm  grippers. 

It  comes  to  this — you  may  find  the  finger  grip 
your  best  for  driving,  or  for  tackling  conditions  that 
do  not  impose  much  strain  or  jar.  You  may  find 
the  palm  grip  better  for  other  conditions.  Why 
not  practise  and  use  both  ? 

So  much  then  for  the  method  of  holding  the  club 
— the  technical  "  grip." 

Now  comes  the  question  of  the  degree  of  force 
with  which  the  club  should  be  gripped.  The 
terms  "tight"  and  "loose"  are  entirely  relative 
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terms.  What  Braid  would  call  a  "  firm "  grip 
might  be  for  me  a  thing  impossible  to  accomplish 
with  all  the  force  at  my  command.  So  these  words 
must  be  used  strictly  in  relation  to  the  muscular 
power  of  the  individual.  Your  observant  coach 
will  soon  tell  you  whether  your  grip  is  too  tight  or 
too  loose— for  you  \  He  can  see  this  from  the 
effect  it  has  on  your  swing,  and  you  had  better  take 
what  he  says  as  true. 

If  the  golf  stroke  were  a  thing  that  called  for  power, 
and  that  only,  then  the  grip  would  always  be  a 
loose  one.  But  there  are  other  and  equally  impor- 
tant considerations  to  be  kept  in  mind.  There  is 
the  question  of  straightness,  the  question  of  strain 
and  jar,  the  question  of  keeping  the  club-face  square 
on  the  line,  and  so  forth. 

There  are  certain  shots  at  golf  where  power  is 
perhaps  the  chief  consideration.  For  some  of  us 
they  crop  up  only  too  frequently !  The  niblick 
shot  out  of  sand,  for  instance  !  That  is  a  shot  that 
is  best  accomplished  with  a  loose  grip.  Not  if  you 
are  trying  to  "  place  "  the  shot,  but  when  your  only 
thought  is  to  get  out  of  the  beastly  place.  When 
you  are  attempting  to  "  place  "  the  shot  you  must 
have  a  comparatively  firm  grip  ;  but  when  you  are 
simply  going  to  bang  at  it,  then  your  bang  will  be 
more  effective  if  you  do  it  with  a  loose  grip. 

A  rigid  grip  stiffens  up  the  joints  of  the  arms — 
the  elbows  and  wrists — and  thus  the  power  that  is 
derived  from  their  flexibility  is  lost.  Power  trans- 
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mitted  through  a  springy  shaft  is  a  more  potent 
force  than  power  transmitted  through  a  rigid  shaft. 

For  the  shorter  shots  and  for  "spared"  shots 
with  any  club,  firmness  of  grip  (not  tightness)  is 
of  more  importance  than  forceful  hitting.  In  such 
cases  the  distance — qua  distance — can  be  easily 
accomplished.  The  chief  consideration  then  is  to 
bring  the  face  of  the  club  down  on  the  ball  at  the 
proper  angle,  and  to  see  that  the  head  is  not  de- 
flected by  a  single  hair's-breadth  when  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  it 
indubitably  will. 

In  playing  forcing  shots  of  any  description  the 
club's  own  momentum  can  be  relied  upon  to  over- 
come the  disturbing  effects  of  contact  with  the  ground 
to  a  large  extent.  But  in  playing  easy  shots 
the  momentum  is  not  so  great  because  the  velocity 
is  lessened.  And  hence  the  grip  should  be  a  bit 
firmer  in  order  to  make  sure  that  there  will  be  no 
deflection  of  the  club-head  from  its  true  path.  It 
must  not,  of  course,  be  a  paralysing  grip — it  must 
just  be  a  shade  firmer. 

And  all  this  explains  why  your  professional 
coach  asks  you  to  hold  your  club  firm  for  approach 
shots — you  sacrifice  power  and  acquire  accuracy ! 
But  the  point  to  remember  is  that  the  grip  should 
be  the  loosest  that  is  compatible  with  holding  the 
club  firm  on  impact. 

That  the  best  golfers  hold  their  clubs  with  a 
loose  grip  is  well  seen  in  film  pictures.  If  you 
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examine  such  pictures  you  will  see  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  swing  the  left  wrist  gets 
into  the  position  of  extension.  It  does  not  get 
turned  over  as  most  writers  tell  us.  It  gets  ex- 
tended. 

This  is  evidence  that  the  grip  is  not  a  tight  one. 
Were  the  grip  tight,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  this  wrist 
extension  would  not  be  seen.  Duncan,  Mitchell, 
Taylor  and  heaps  of  others  show  this  bend  of  the 
wrist,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  none  of  them,  if  they 
played  with  a  tight  grip,  would  show  this  bend. 

The  big  hitters  have  always  taught  us  [that  they 
grip  tighter  with  the  left  hand  than  with  the  right. 
That  is  good  teaching,  although  it  is  at  first  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why. 

A  loose  grip  with  the  right  hand  certainly  permits 
of  a  freer  swing,  and  the  right  can  quite  easily  do 
its  share  of  the  work  in  bringing  the  club  back 
with  even  the  gentlest  of  grips.  But  it  is  on  the 
down  swing  that  the  main  work  of  the  right  arm 
comes  in.  As  this  arm  is  swung  down  by  the  body 
movement  its  own  intrinsic  muscles  have  got  to 
bring  the  club  into  the  movement — the  elbows 
have  to  straighten  out  and  the  wrist  has  to  stiffen 
up.  Now,  if  the  grip  of  the  right  hand  be  a  tight 
one,  the  very  muscles  that  are  to  give  the  wrist 
its  final  flick  are  already  at  work,  and  they  cannot 
give  this  final  flick  quite  fast  enough  and  the  timing 
is  wrong.  Let  the  grip  of  the  hand  remain  loose 
and  the  flick  comes  in  much  quicker  and  more 
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effectively.  I  grant  you  that  at  the  moment 
of  impact  the  wrist  has  got  to  be  taut,  but  this 
tautness  of  wrist  can  be  accomplished  quite  well 
with  a  grip  that  is  not  tight.  Probably  the  long 
hitters  tighten  up  slightly  just  at  the  moment  of 
impact.  To  judge  from  their  absolutely  straight, 
rigid  wrist,  one  would  conclude  that  they  must 
do  so  in  order  to  get  the  required  straightness 
and  rigidity. 

All  this  applies  to  long  shots :  when  the  shot  is 
one  where  the  club  is  bound  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  ground  the  grip  of  the  right  hand  should  be 
firmer  from  the  beginning. 

It  is  not  given  to  ordinary  mortals  to  play 
"  fast  and  loose  "  with  the  grip — only  the  genius 
can  do  that.  And  for  such  shots  the  ordinary 
mortal  should  grip  a  bit  more  to  start  with. 

Again,  the  lesson  that  the  right-hand  grip  should 
be  looser  than  the  left  is  taught  us  by  watching  the 
great  majority  of  the  professionals  play.  They, 
almost  without  exception,  adopt  the  overlapping 
grip.  By  this  means  they  put  the  most  powerful 
gripping  portion  of  the  right  hand  partially  out  of 
action.  The  little  finger  is  of  enormous  importance 
in  effective  gripping,  and  it  is  very  significant  that 
the  majority  of  our  great  players  do  not  use  it  in 
gripping  at  all ! 

Another  significant  fact  is  that  men  like  Mr. 
John  Ball,  Mr.  Edward  Blackwell  and  Alex  Herd 
likewise  put  their  right  hand  partially  out  of  action 
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so  far  as  forceful  gripping  is  concerned.  They  do 
this  by  adopting  the  underneath  grip.  The  under- 
neath grip  cannot  be  a  powerful  one.  For  effective 
gripping  the  wrist  must  be  held  extended  to  oppose 
the  gripping  muscles  and  get  them  working  to  the 
best  possible  advantage.  With  the  wrist  held 
straight  or  slightly  flexed  the  gripping  power  of 
the  hand  is  much  reduced. 

And  thus  we  see  that  the  overlapping  grip  and 
the  underneath  grip  both  achieve  the  same  purpose, 
though  in  different  ways  ;  they  achieve  the  purpose 
of  getting  the  right-hand  grip  less  powerful  than 
that  of  the  left. 

If  a  player  adopts  the  ordinary  double  V  grip  the 
right  hand  is  in  just  as  good  an  attitude  for  gripping 
as  is  the  left.  In  this  case,  the  desired  looseness 
of  the  right-hand  grip  must  be  brought  about  just 
by  voluntarily  and  consciously  holding  loosely. 

Nowadays,  the  favourite  grip  amongst  golfers 
is  undoubtedly  the  overlapping  grip.  Every  one 
knows  what  it  is,  so  I  need  not  describe  it.  The 
professionals  use  it  almost  to  a  man — so  do  perhaps 
the  majority  of  amateurs.  There  must  be  some 
merit  to  it  therefore ;  it  cannot  all  be  a  matter 
of  imitation.  And  it  is  interesting  to  speculate 
on  what  that  merit  may  be  that  has  brought  it  to 
such  a  pitch  of  popularity. 

If  you  ask  the  professional  why  he  uses  it  he  will 
say  something  about  making  the  two  hands  work  as 
one.  The  professional  rather  gives  himself  away 
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here,  though.  He  is  very  fond  of  telling  us  that 
the  right  hand  is  the  master  hand  at  golf.  I  wonder, 
therefore,  why  he  adopts  a  grip  that  makes  for  a 
glorified  left  hand.  If  he  believes  in  making  two 
hands  into  one  when  he  plays,  why  should  he  not 
make  the  master  hand  the  glorified  one  !  His  grip 
would  appear  to  belie  his  belief  in  the  mastery  of 
the  right  hand  ! 

When  the  amateur  is  asked  why  he  overlaps  he 
will  say  something  about  the  more  perfect  co- 
ordination of  the  movements  of  the  wrists  !  That 
sounds  very  learned,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
it.  Nature  has  provided  perfectly  for  the  co- 
ordination of  the  work  of  the  joints,  whether  the 
hands  are  held  overlapped  or  held  apart.  The 
blacksmith  swinging  his  heavy  hammer  can  co- 
ordinate his  muscles  just  as  well  as  the  champion 
golfer  can. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  overlapping  in  itself 
can  be  looked  upon  as  a  merit.  One  can  quite 
easily  overlap  and  yet  hold  with  the  left  hand  in 
the  normal  fashion.  Yet  this  is  a  grip  one  does  not 
see  on  the  links. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  overlappers  do  something 
else  besides  overlap — they  hold  the  left  thumb  down 
the  shaft  of  the  club  !  And  it  is  this  feature  of  the 
grip  that  is  its  chief  merit,  so  far  as  I  can  see. 
Without  the  left  thumb  applied  to  the  shaft  of  the 
club  it  would  be  a  somewhat  uncertain  grip ; 
with  the  left  thumb  applied  to  the  shaft  it  is 
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perhaps  the  most  powerful  grip  of   which  the  left 
hand  is  capable. 

Taking  this  grip,  then,  as  we  see  it  in  practice,  we 
can  at  once  see  two  very  important  things  it  does — 
and  strangely  enough  the  underneath  palm  grip 
does  exactly  the  same  things.  In  the  first  place, 
it  makes  certain  that  the  left-hand  grip  is  the  master 
grip.  It  makes  the  left-hand  grip  a  tighter  one 
than  the  right  without  any  further  thinking  about 
it.  And  in  the  second  place,  it  restricts  the  move- 
ments of  the  left  wrist.  This  is  perhaps  its  most 
important  function. 

Slack  wrists  at  impact  are  a  fertile  source  of  trouble 
at  golf.  For  all  that  is  said  to  the  contrary,  wrist- 
work  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  the  game  of 
golf.  At  the  psychological  moment  in  the  swing 
— the  moment  of  impact — the  wrists  are  not  working 
at  all ;  they  are  straight  and  taut.  It  is  the 
essence  of  a  good  stroke  at  golf  that  there  should 
be  no  wrist  movement  as  the  ball  is  struck  and  during 
the  follow  through.  If  you  examine  action  photo- 
graphs of  the  best  players  you  will  see  that  the 
wrists  are  straight  and  rigid  when  the  club  meets 
the  ball.  There  is  then  not  a  vestige  of  movement 
in  those  joints.  The  strain  of  playing  with  slack 
wrists  is  too  much  for  ninety-nine  per  cent  of 
them  ;  the  left  wrist,  in  particular,  is  apt  to  bend 
too  soon,  and  any  device  that  helps  to  keep  it 
straight  at  impact  is  a  good  one.  The  grip  with  the 
left  thumb  down  the  shaft  is  such  a  device,  and  I 
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am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  really  the  reason 
why  so  many  players  find  the  overlapping  grip  a 
good  one. 

There  are,  however,  other  grips  that  restrict 
wrist  movement  too.  One  of  them  is  the  under- 
neath palm  grip,  or  the  ordinary  double  V  grip 
with  the  right-hand  V  at  the  side  of  the  shaft, 
not  on  the  top.  The  player  would  be  wise  to  choose 
for  himself  which  grip  he  is  going  to  adopt. 

There  is  one  thing  to  remember,  and  that  is  that 
the  overlapping  grip  puts  much  strain  on  the  fingers, 
and  he  who  adopts  it  should  have  strong  digits. 

For  this  reason  it  would  appear  to  be  quite  an 
unsuitable  grip  for  ladies  (pace  !  George  Duncan) . 
Women  should  ponder  seriously  the  fact  that  the 
finest  lady  player  the  world  has  yet  seen  uses  the 
natural  palm  grip. 

Gentlemen  golfers  might  be  reminded  that  the 
finest  amateur  golfer  of  all  the  ages  sinks  his 
shaft  into  the  palm. 

And  the  professionals  would  be  well  advised  to 
pause  and  think  of  Abe  Mitchell  before  they 
uncompromisingly  insist  on  their  pupils  over- 
lapping their  grip. 

There  are  a  thousand  other  interesting  points 
which  arise  in  discussing  the  much-vexed  question 
of  the  overlapping  versus  the  natural  grip.  My 
personal  predilection  does  not  count.  I  play  equally 
unskilfully  with  both  grips.  But  the  beginner,  at 
any  rate,  would  be  well  advised  to  start  with  his 
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natural  grip.  Let  him  change  it  afterwards  if  he 
will,  but  let  the  change  be  made  on  his  own 
experience  ;  not  in  slavish  imitation  of  anyone. 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  SWING— GENERAL   . 

THE  chief  of  the  thirty-nine   articles   of    a 
golfer's  faith  is  that  the  stroke  that  is  in- 
tended to  send  the  ball  to  the  farthest  pos- 
sible distance  must  be  a  swinging  stroke — it  must 
not  be  a  hit. 

In  attempting  to  describe  this  swing  logic  would 
demand  that  one  should  first  of  all  define  what  is 
a  swing.  This  admittedly  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do, 
and  the  best  I  can  hope  for  is  that  the  reader  may 
formulate  a  satisfactory  definition  for  himself  after 
he  has  digested  a  few  of  the  following  pages. 

The  essential  feature  of  a  swinging  stroke  is  that 
the  power  of  the  stroke  is,  in  the  main,  derived  from 
the  acquired  momentum  of  the  thing  that  is  swung. 
This  thing  is  set  in'  motion  by  some  force  outside 
itself.  Having  been  set  in  motion,  the  power  of  its 
own  momentum  is  the  main  power  that  performs 
the  work  required  of  it.  The  Scotch  caddie  of  old 
was  quick  to  perceive  this,  and  his  insistent  drone, 
"  Let  the  club  do  the  work,"  "  Let  the  club  come 
thro'  itsel',"  shows  that  he  correctly  appreciated 
the  mechanics  of  the  swing  however  ignorant  he 
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might  have  been  of  dynamical  laws.  No  learned 
professor  of  physics  could  define  the  word  "  swing  " 
more  aptly  or  more  correctly  than  those  six  words 
define  it.  And  with  this  ready-made  definition  let 
us  rest  content. 

But  a  definition  will  not  set  the  club  a-going,  and 
it  is  our  business  to  find  out  how  this  is  done.  And 
again,  an  old  Scotch  caddie  comes  to  our  assistance  ! 
When  old  Bob  Martin  said  that  he  played  "  Like  an 
auld  wife  cuttin'  hay,"  he  summed  up  in  six  words 
the  whole  philosophy  of  the  golf  swing.  That  is 
all  there  is  to  it.  Mutatis  mutandis,  the  move- 
ments of  an  old  wife  cutting  hay  are  the  movements 
that  send  Mr.  Edward  BlackwelTs  ball  some  three 
hundred  yards  down  to  the  Swilcan  burn — they  are 
the  movements  that  carried  the  championship  cup 
for  the  first  time  across  the  border  on  the  lusty 
shoulders  of  Mr.  John  Ball.  Much  has  been 
written  on  the  art  of  propelling  a  golf-ball,  and 
many  have  attempted  to  elucidate  the  principles  of 
the  art,  but  nothing  has  been  written,  or  ever  will 
be  written,  that  epitomizes  it  so  well  as  those  two 
phrases — "  Swing  like  an  auld  wife  cuttin'  hay  " 
and  "  Let  the  club  come  thro'  itseT."  These  say- 
ings are  true  sayings,  and  although  truth  cannot  be 
improved  upon,  yet  it  is  sometimes  useful  to  examine 
it  a  bit  more  closely.  This  I  now  proceed  to  do. 

Out  on  the  links  one  sees  many  sorts  of  swing. 
They  may,  however,  be  broadly  divided  into  two 
groups  : — 
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1.  The  body  swing. 

2.  The  arm  swing. 

Some  golfers  adopt  a  swing  that  might  be  de- 
scribed as  a  hybrid  swing,  partaking  of  some  of  the 
qualities  of  both,  but  all  the  long  drivers  use  the 
"  body  "  swing.  It  is  the  true  golfing  swing,  and 
the  "  arm  "  swing  would  scarcely  merit  mention 
even,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  the  swing  of 
the  great  Andrew  Kirkaldy.  We  all  know  to  what 
prodigious  distances  Andrew  can  flick  a  ball  with 
those  brawny  arms  of  his.  Many  lesser  lights,  too, 
can  hit  to  extraordinary  distances  with  the  arms, 
but  it  is  a  tiring  game,  and  it  is  not  the  game  of  your 
Blackwells,  your  Mitchells,  or  of  your  Taylors  and 
Herds. 

The  body  swing  is  the  one  that  I  shall  describe 
and  analyse.  If  its  mechanism  is  clearly  under- 
stood, the  mechanism  of  the  arm  swing  will  be  very 
obvious  to  such  as  are  foolish  enough  to  adopt  it. 
In  general  terms  the  distinctive  features  of  the  two 
can  be  put  thus  : — 

1.  In  the  "  arm  "  swing,  it  is  the  club,  and  the 
club  only,  that  is  swung,  and  the  arm  muscles  supply 
the  power. 

2.  In  the  "  body  "  swing,  the  club  plus  the  arms 
are  swung,  and  the  body  supplies  the  power ! 

Observe  the  difference :  in  the  one  case  the 
arms  take  an  active  participating  part  in  the 
business  of  setting  the  club  in  motion ;  in  the  other 
case  the  arms  are  themselves  swung — they  take  no 
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part  in  the  actual  business  of  swinging  !  It  is  their 
business  to  hold  the  club  up  to  its  work — to  hold 
it  in  its  appointed  path,  and  see  to  it  that  it  does 
not  lag  behind.  Their  role,  in  fact,  is  a  passive  one 
— so  far  as  the  swing  is  concerned.  They,  and  the 
club,  are  set  a-swinging  by  forces  that  reside  else- 
where in  the  player's  anatomy. 

To  put  it  another  way :  in  the  one  case  the  shaft 
of  the  club  is  a  piece  of  hickory  wood  ;  in  the  other 
the  shaft  is  a  piece  of  hickory  wood  plus  some 
human  bone  and  sinew.  In  the  one,  the  shaft 
ends  at  the  hand  grip,  in  the  other  the  shaft  ends 
at  the  shoulder-joint  of  the  left  arm. 

It  now  becomes  our  task  to  see  how  this  elongated 
shaft  is  set  in  motion  to  fulfil  its  purpose  of  driving 
a  ball  to  the  greatest  possible  distance,  for  at  the 
moment  I  am  dealing  with  full  shots. 

Those  of  you  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the 
literature  of  golf  will  see  at  once  that  this  conception 
of  the  club-shaft  ending  at  the  left  shoulder  is  not 
an  original  conception.  Almost  without  exception 
those  who  write  books  on  golf  invite  you  to  visualize 
the  club-shaft  as  extending  from  the  heel  of  the  club 
to  the  socket  of  the  shoulder-joint.  This  is  a 
correct  conception,  and  it  is  a  necessary  conception 
if  you  are  to  understand  clearly  how  a  golf -club  is 
swung.  The  trouble  with  most  of  the  writers  on 
the  mechanism  of  the  swing  is  that  they  straightway 
violate  this  conception  of  the  shaft  by  teaching 
that  the  force  that  initiates  the  swing  resides  in  the 
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shaft  itself,  in  the  wrist-joint !  They  break  the  shaft 
in  two  straight  off,  and  from  this  bad  start  they 
never  recover. 

If  this  conception  of  the  shaft  be  a  true  one,  as  I 
think  it  is,  we  must  accept  it  in  its  entirety,  and  we 
must  face  the  problem  of  getting  this  shaft  moving 
as  a  whole.  The  fact  that  our  shaft  is  partly  a 
flexible  one  does  not  complicate  the  mechanism 
of  its  movement  at  all,  although  its  very  flexibility 
adds  enormously  to  the  power  of  the  blow  it 
deals,  just  as  the  flexibility  of  a  fisherman's  rod 
makes  the  throwing  of  a  fly  a  comparatively  easy 
affair. 

I  shall  begin  the  examination  of  the  forces  that 
actuate  this  club  with  its  elongated  shaft  by  first 
of  all  giving  you  a  description  with  which  you  are 
no  doubt  familiar. 

I  have  before  me  as  I  write  a  book  written  by 
one  of  the  best  known  of  our  present  day  golf 
authors.  He,  in  common  with  most  other  writers, 
describes  the  golf  swing  something  like  this : — 

The  upswing  is  begun  by  a  movement  originating 
somewhere~in~  the  -neighbourhood  of  the  left  wrist - 
joint — this  joint  (or  rather  the  hand)  is  turned 
over  and  the  arms  begin  to  move  to  the  right 
and  upwards.  After  they  have  gone  a  certain 
distance  the  left  shoulder  turns  round  and  under, 
and  then  the  body  gets  into  action  and  the  hips 
turn  round.  Last  of  all  the  left  heel  is  forcibly 
dragged  from  its  moorings,  as  our  writer  expresses 
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it.  On  the  down  swing  those  movements  are  re- 
versed. The  down  swing,  too,  begins  at  the  wrist- 
joints  :  they  begin  to  unwind  themselves  and  the 
arms  begin  to  come  down  ;  the  right  shoulder  then 
follows  this  movement,  and  it  too  begins  to  come 
down  what  time  the  left  shoulder  turns  upwards. 
The  hips  follow  the  lead  of  the  shoulders  and  body, 
and  last  of  all  the  right  heel  is  dragged  from  its 
moorings  as  the  club-head  follows  through. 

That  is  the  sort  of  description  with  which  we  are 
all  familiar.  It  is  a  description  that  may  fit  the 
part  in  some  sort  of  pastime  or  gymnastic  exercise 
— but  it  is  not  golf.  I  have  watched  the  author 
above  referred  to  play,  and  his  own  swing  belies 
his  description  of  it  in  every  detail.  I  have  watched 
and  carefully  studied  all  the  good  professionals  play, 
and  their  swing  gives  the  lie  to  this  teaching  every 
time. 

The  true  golf  swing  is  begun,  continued  and  ended 
in  exactly  the  reverse  way  to  the  way  in  which  it  is 
commonly  taught.  It  is  begun  by  a  movement  of 
the  left  ankle — the  muscles  of  the  legs  get  working 
and  they  turn  the  hips.  The  body  and  shoulders 
follow  the  movement,  and  the  left  shoulder  turns 
to  the  right  and  dips  down.  As  the  arm  (part  of 
our  shaft !  !)  is  attached  to  the  shoulder,  it  follows 
the  shoulder  in  this  forward  movement.  Through 
the  medium  of  the  wrist-joint  the  club  is  coaxed 
into  the  movement,  and  the  club-head  is  the  very 
last  part  of  the  outfit  to  get  moving.  When  this 
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body  swing  has  expended  itself,  the  arms  and  club 
carry  on  for  a  bit  farther  of  their  own  momentum, 
and  then  begins  the  down  swing.  The  down  swing 
too  begins  at  the  ankles  and  legs.  The  hip  reverses 
its  turn,  the  shoulders  follow  suit,  the  right  shoulder 
dipping  down,  and  last  of  all  comes  the  club,  and 
just  as  the  club-head  is  almost  on  the  ball  the  wrist- 
joints  are  flicked  into  the. attitude  they  were  at  the 
time  of  the  address,  and  the  club-head  is  pushed 
after  the  ball  in  what  is  termed  the  "  follow 
through." 

That,  in  general  terms,  is  a  description  of  the 
golf  swing  as  we  see  it  exemplified  in  the  persons 
of  Abe  Mitchell,  Edward  Blackwell,  and  all  the  other 
long  drivers.  It  is  a  general  description  of  what  I 
have  termed  the  "  body  swing."  The  other  is 
a  description  of  what  I  have  termed  the  "  arm 
swing."  In  the  one  the  legs  initiate  the  swing, 
in  the  other  the  arms  initiate  it. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  all  this  will  be 
considered  rank  heresy  by  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  think  of  the  swing  as  beginning  by 
a  wrist  movement.  I  shall  be  shot  at  in  conse- 
quence, and  proof  of  the  faith  that  is  in  me  will 
be  demanded. 

That  proof  is  really  very  simple  :  and  if  at  the  end 
of  my  tale  the  reader  is  still  unconvinced  he  may 
be  very  sure  that  the  fault  lies  in  my  exposition 
of  it. 

The  best  way  of  studying  the  mechanism  of  the 
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golf  swing  is  to  go  out  to  the  links  and  look  for 
yourself ;  or  go  to  the  nearest  film  studio,  where 
you  may  see  great  golfers  depicted  in  the  act  of 
making  the  various  shots. 

I  had  begun  making  notes  with  a  view  to  writing 
this  book  before  I  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  the 
golf  swing  depicted  on  the  kinema  screen,  and  the 
following  detailed  description  of  the  swing  and  its 
mechanism  is  founded  partly  on  personal  observa- 
tion on  the  links  and  partly  on  the  study  of  kinema 
films.  These  film  pictures  are  of  much  interest 
and  of  considerable  value  as  a  teaching  medium. 
They  are,  therefore,  given  a  separate  chapter 
later  on,  but  they  will  be  referred  to  from  time  to 
time  in  other  chapters  as  occasion  seems  to  demand. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE   SWING 

THE   ROLE    OF  THE   ARMS 

A"  THOUGH  the  swing  begins  in  the  legs  and 
ends  in  the  arms,  I  shall,  nevertheless,  begin 
my  description  of  it  in  the  opposite  way.     I 
shall  put  the  cart  before  the  horse,  and  begin  by 
describing  the  part  played  by  the  arms. 

To  those  brought  up  with  the  idea  that  the 
club  is  swung  by  the  arms  it  will  no  doubt  come  as 
a  shock  to  be  told  that  the  arms  take  no  active 
part  in  the  swinging !  !  Yet  such  is  the  case. 
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Their  role  is  entirely  a  passive  one.  They  are 
just  part  of  the  thing  that  is  swung. 

If  our  conception  of  the  arms  as  constituting 
a  part  of  the  club-shaft,  albeit  a  flexible  part,  is 
a  true  conception,  we  must  deny  to  them  any  share 
in  the  actual  business  of  movement — a  shaft  cannot 
move  itself,  else  it  ceases  to  be  a  shaft — movement 
is  imparted  to  it  by  some  force  outside  itself. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  arms  take  no  part 
in  swinging  the  club,  what  on  earth  do  they  do  ? 

It  is  their  business  to  bring  the  club  into  the 
movement,  to  see  to  it  that  the  club  does  not 
lag  behind.  Their  role  is  a  passive  one  so  far  as 
swinging  is  concerned,  but  it  is  a  very  active 
one  so  far  as  holding  the  club  up  to  its  collar  is  con- 
cerned. This  is  the  work  that  the  arms  are  called 
upon  to  perform  during  the  swing,  and  it  is  work 
that  demands  the  full  power  of  their  muscles  in 
the  performing. 

When  one  remembers  that  the  club-head  weighs 
anything  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  ounces,  and  that 
it  is  stuck  on  the  end  of  a  stick  that  measures 
some  forty-two  or  forty-three  inches  in  length, 
one  can  understand  that  it  offers  a  considerable 
amount  of  resistance  to  movement,  and  it  is  the 
business  of  the  arms  and  hands  to  overcome  that 
resistance.  And  not  only  must  they  overcome 
the  resistance  offered  by  the  club,  but  they  must 
likewise  overcome  the  resistance  offered  by  their 
own  weight ! 
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That,  then,  is  the  work  the  arms  have  to  do 
when  the  swing  commences  and  during  its  con- 
tinuation— and  they  do  it  by  a  general  steadying 
up  of  the  joints,  a  steadying  up  of  the  shoulders, 
of  the  elbows,  and  of  the  wrists.  If  they  did  not 
stiffen  up  they  would  be  left  flopping  about  like  a 
flail  when  the  body  started  to  turn. 

You  can  demonstrate  that  this  is  so  in  your  own 
proper  person,  thus  : — 

Stand  with  your  left  arm  held  out  and  the  hand 
about  ten  inches,  say,  in  front  of  the  left  thigh. 
(This  is  approximately  its  position  in  holding  the 
club.)  Put  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  over  the  pectoral  muscle  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  left  side  of  the  chest.  Put  them  just  above 
the  point  where  the  muscle  passes  from  the  chest 
to  the  arm — just  above  the  arm-pit.  Now  turn 
your  body  to  the  right  by  movement  of  the  hips, 
carrying  the  shoulders  and  arm  en  bloc  with  it. 
You  will  find  as  you  do  this  that  the  pectoral  muscle 
is  brought  into  action — it  contracts — and  the  work 
it  is  doing  is  simply  holding  the  arm  steady  — 
preventing  its  lagging. 

Now  go  back  again  to  your  original  position  of 
the  arm,  but  this  time  take  a  club  in  your  hand. 
Go  through  the  same  movement  again,  holding  the 
club  steady.  You  will  find  this  time  that  the 
pectoral  muscle  is  much  more  firmly  contracted 
because  it  has  more  work  to  do — a  greater  resistance 
to  overcome.  Let  us  continue  the  demonstration 
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for  another  stage.  But  this  time  I  ask  you  to  place 
the  palm  of  your  right  hand  over  the  muscles  of 
the  left  forearm — the  muscles  that  work  on  the 
wrist-joint.  Go  through  the  same  movement  of 
the  hips  with  a  club  held  in  the  hand  and  again 
without  the  club.  You  will  find  when  there  is  no 
club  the  muscles  of  the  forearm  hardly  contract 
at  all,  but  when  you  are  holding  a  club  they  go 
into  very  active  contraction  indeed — they  are 
holding  the  wrist  steady  to  coax  the  club  back. 

Ah1  through  this  experiment  you  will  see  that 
the  only  joints  that  were  moving  were  the  hips, 
the  knees,  and  the  ankles.  There  was  no  movement 
of  the  shoulders,  elbows  or  wrists.  The  arm 
holding  the  club  steady  was  simply  being  translated 
en  bloc  from  one  position  to  another.  In  other 
words,  its  movement  was  entirely  a  passive  movement. 

Although  I  have  asked  you  to  go  through  this  little 
exercise,  having  regard  mainly  to  the  work  of  the 
left  arm,  the  same  reasoning  applies  exactly  to  the 
right  arm.  It,  too,  is  a  passenger  at  the  beginning 
of  the  swing — its  movements  are  passive  movements 
just  as  are  the  left-arm  movements. 

Perhaps  I  have  said  enough  to  indicate  what  I 
mean  by  passive  movement,  but  as  the  subject  is 
of  great  importance  to  the  correct  understanding 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  swing,  I  shall  now  ask  you 
to  hold  the  club  with  both  hands.  Hold  it  in  the 
normal  manner — with  what  manner  of  grip  you 
please.  With  the  club  held  thus  go  through  the 
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same  hip  and  body  movement  as  before — do  it 
slowly.  You  will  at  once  become  aware  that  the 
club  has  moved  back  into  a  new  position  without 
any  movement  of  the  joints  of  the  arms  at  all.  It 
has  been  passively  translated  from  one  position  to 
another. 

Here  are  four  photographic  illustrations  to  look 
at  (Plate  I).  The  first  shows  the  club  moved  by 
hip  and  knee  movement  only — there  is  not  a 
vestige  of  movement  in  any  of  the  arm  joints. 
This  photograph  was  taken  with  a  very  slow  hip 
movement — a  movement  that  put  practically  no 
strain  on  the  joints.  When  the  movement  is  done 
quickly — at  the  normal  swinging  pace  as  in  fig.  2 
— you  will  find  that  there  is  quite  an  appreci- 
able strain  put  on  the  joints  of  the  arm.  And 
this  strain  is  felt  mostly  at  the  weakest  joint 
—viz.  the  wrist.  So  much  so,  that  the  wrist 
joint  gives  to  the  strain  to  a  certain  extent,  as 
you  can  see  by  referring  to  the  second  illustra- 
tion. The  wrist  you  will  observe  has  become  ex- 
tended ;  in  other  words,  the  club  has  lagged 
behind  a  bit.  The  first  two  pictures  on  Plate  I 
are  merely  illustrative.  But  the  third  and  fourth 
are  real,  and  they  show  that  even  Vardon's  wrists 
yield  to  the  strain  of  bringing  the  club-head  back 
in  obedience  to  the  body  turn.  You  will  see  too 
that  the  elbow-joint  has  straightened  out  to  its 
fullest  extent  because  of  the  strain.  The  arm,  in 
fact,  has  got  into  that  attitude  that  all  the  pro- 


PLATE  I 


FIG.   i 


FIG.  3 


FIG.    i 


•ios.  i  and  2.     "Give"  of  wrist  and  elbow, 
•"ir.s.  3  and  4.     Real  action  photographs,  showing  Vardjn's  wrist  yielding,  and  left  arm  straightening 
out  under  strain  of  overcoming  dub's  inertia.  Notealso  lift  of  body  at  commencement  of  swing. 
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fessionals  are  so  insistent  on — the  straight  arm  going 
back. 

You  could,  of  course,  prevent  all  this  giving  at 
the  arm-joints  by  taking  a  viciously  tight  grip 
and  putting  all  their  muscles  into  vigorous  action. 
But  if  you  did  this  you  would  miss  the  power  that 
is  derived  from  their  flexibility,  and  your  driving 
would  be  a  very  wooden  affair.  You  might  just 
as  well  ask  an  angler  to  throw  a  fly  with  a  perfectly 
rigid  rod.  And  the  difference  between  our  elongated 
shaft  and  the  fisherman's  rod  is  just  this — our  shaft 
is  flexible  at  its  butt-end — the  human  end  of  it—- 
and his  rod  is  flexible  at  the  point.  Without 
flexibility  each  would  be  useless  ;  but  bear  in  mind 
that  the  flexibility  is  that  of  a  steel  spring,  not  of 
a  piece  of  rubber. 

This  slight  amount  of  "  give  "  that  takes  place 
at  the  joints  is,  therefore,  not  a  thing  to  be  avoided — 
it  is  a  thing  to  be  encouraged. 

Remember  that  the  straightening  out  of  the 
left  arm  that  is  so  much  admired  in  long  drivers 
is  due  to  this  same  "  give  "  at  the  joints.  And 
remember  that  it  occurs  after  the  swing  has  begun, 
not  before  ;  and  that  it  is  really  a  consequence  of 
the  swing  and  is  not  attained  by  voluntary  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  joint  muscles.  You  do  not 
straighten  out  the  arm  voluntarily  :  it  is  straightened 
out  for  you  by  the  club's  resistance  as  you  turn 
your  body  in  the  swing. 

I  shall  have  a  good  deal  more  to  say  about  what 
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one  sees  as  the  arms  go  farther  back  in  the  swing, 
and  about  wrist  work.  But  this  seems  to  be  a 
good  time  to  explain  how  the  unfortunate  fallacy 
that  the  swing  was  begun  by  the  wrists  had  its 
origin.  That  it  does  not  begin  at  the  wrist  is  very 
easily  seen  by  reference  to  film  camera  pictures 
(see  Plates  I  and  IV).  Those  pictures  show  that 
so  far  from  the  club  being  moved  back  by  the 
wrists  as  the  first  movement  in  the  swing,  the  hands 
and  club  are  the  last  to  be  moved.  In  fact,  the 
hands  and  club  are  left  on  the  tee,  as  it  were,  for 
an  appreciable  interval  of  time.  This  is  because  of 
the  resistance  offered  by  the  club's  inertia. 

It  is  perhaps  not  an  unnatural  thing  on  the  part 
of  people  who  are  unversed  in  the  physiology  of 
joint  movement  to  confuse  a  feeling  of  resistance 
at  a  joint  with  active  movement  at  that  joint. 
They  are  apt  to  say,  "  I  feel  a  strain  at  my  wrist- 
joint  when  I  commence  to  swing  my  club  ;  therefore 
it  is  the  wrist-joint  that  begins  the  swing."  That 
is  not,  perhaps,  unnatural,  but  nevertheless  it  is 
untrue.  If  I  have  made  myself  clear  in  what  I 
have  said  about  "  passive "  movement  you  will 
at  once  see  this  point.  If  I  have  not  made  my 
meaning  clear,  you  just  go  and  ask  your  nearest 
doctor  friend  round  the  corner  !  Always  provided 
he  is  a  golfer. 

This  movement  of  extension  at  the  wrist-  and 
elbow-joints  of  the  left  arm  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  back  swing  at  its  com- 
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mencement  that  one  observes.  You  can  see  it 
clearly  enough  by  close  observation  on  the  links — 
better  still  you  will  see  it  in  films.  The  next  time 
you  see  a  long  hitter  just  watch  his  left  wrist  and 
that  only.  You  will  see  that  the  wrist  gets  into 
the  position  of  extension  as  the  swing  is  begun, 
and  the  elbow-joint  follows  suit.  Not  till  the 
club-head  has  gone  some  distance  on  the  up  swing 
does  the  club  come  to  be  in  a  straight  line  with  the 
arm.  When  once  the  club  comes  to  acquire  momen- 
tum it  very  quickly  becomes  the  leading  member ; 
and  the  point  to  remember  chiefly  is  that  it  takes 
the  lead  solely  in  virtue  of  its  momentum.  There 
is  no  voluntary  raising  of  the  arm  by  muscular 
contraction  when  the  body  swing  comes  to  an  end. 
The  body  swing  brings  the  arm  and  club  to  a  certain 
point :  their  further  upward  movement  is  due  to 
their  own  unchecked  momentum.  Some  players 
put  on  the  check  sooner  than  others,  and  it  is  this 
that  makes  the  difference  between  a  so-called 
short  swing  and  a  long  swing.  The  body  part  of 
the  swing  may  be  just  as  long  and  just  as  effective 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  (the  longer  swing 
does  not  always  mean  the  longer  ball),  but  the 
check,  or  brake,  is  put  on  sooner  in  one  case  than 
in  the  other.  And  the  point  at  which  the  check 
is  put  on  is  regulated  by  consideration  of  timing 
and  balance.  He  is  a  wise  man  who  will  find 
this  point  for  himself  without  reference  to  what 
Smith,  Jones  or  Robinson  do. 
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Having  seen  the  arms  go  so  far  on  the  up  swing, 
we  shall  leave  them  there  for  the  moment.  We 
shall  examine  their  mechanism  further  in  a  sub- 
sequent chapter. 

But  before  quitting  them  here,  I  have  just  one 
more  point  of  some  interest  to  call  your  attention 
to. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the  first  movement  of 
the  wrist  to  be  observed  is  the  movement  of  exten- 
sion— leaving  the  club-head  on  the  tee,  as  it  were. 
Now,  if  you  examine  film  photographs  of  great 
men  playing,  I  think  you  will  observe  that  the 
men  who  show  this  feature  to  the  most  noticeable 
degree  are  Abe  Mitchell  and  Edward  Ray.  George 
Duncan  shows  it  too,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  marked 
in  his  case.  Can  it  be  that  Mitchell  and  Ray  owe 
some  of  their  extra  power  to  this  initial  extension 
of  the  wrist  ?  To  their  taking  the  fullest  possible 
advantage  of  the  flexibility  of  our  elongated  shaft !  ! 
I  am  not  competent  to  discuss  this  interesting 
point,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  note. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  with  the  part  played  by  the 
arms  in  what  I  have  termed  the  "  body  "  swing. 

I  now  come  to  say  something  of  the  part  they 
play  in  the  "  arm  "  swing. 

Here  their  part  is  an  active  moving  part.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  swing  the  wrists  are  called 
upon  to  hold  the  club  up  to  its  work,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  enter  into  the  actual  business  of 
moving  it.  This  work  they  share  with  the  muscles 
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of  the  shoulder  and  elbow.  As  I  have  said  before, 
in  this  case,  the  shaft  of  the  club  ends  at  the  hand 
grip,  and  it  is  moved  by  the  muscles  that  work  on 
the  wrist,  elbow  and  shoulder;  so  that  these 
muscles  are  called  upon  to  perform  two  duties  : 
they  are  called  upon  to  hold  the  club  steady  and 
to  raise  it,  and  to  raise  the  arm  as  well.  The 
function  of  the  arms  in  this  case  is  an  active  moving 
one,  not  a  passive  one  as  it  is  in  the  body  swing. 
Needless  to  say,  this  double  work  is  the  more  tiring, 
and  the  arm  swinger's  lot  is  not  a  happy  one  at  the 
end  of  a  day's  strenuous  golf. 

It  is  not  worth  while  saying  anything  more  about 
the  arm  swing.  It  comes  into  the  game,  or  should 
come  into  the  game,  only  in  making  the  very  shortest 
of  approaches.  It  should  have  no  part  in  the 
playing  of  powerful  shots  because  it  is  such  a  feeble 
performance.  Even  its  most  noted  exponent — the 
great  Andrew — could  never  drive  so  far  as  Mr. 
Edward  Blackwell,  although  his  physique  was 
quite  as  powerful,  and  he  was,  of  course,  the  better 
golfer. 

The  further  mechanism  of  the  arm  swing  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  body  swing.  Its 
chief  difference  is  that  it  is  never  a  "  straight  arm  " 
swing — it  is  always  what  Mr.  Everard  called  a 
"  bent- arm  "  swing. 

If  you  want  to  know  anything  more  of  the  arm 
swing  I  would  refer  you  to  any  of  the  books  that 
have  been  written  on  the  golf  swing.  They  all 
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describe  it  faithfully  and  well.  It  is  not  the  real 
golfing  swing,  of  course,  but  you  will  readily  under- 
stand all  that  is  worth  understanding  about  it  if 
you  grasp  the  mechanism  of  the  body  swing  that 
I  give  you. 
And  so  no  more  of  it. 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  SWING  (continued) 
THE  ROLE  OF  THE  BODY 

THE  business  of  the  body  in  golf  is  to  supply 
the  power  whereby  the  club  is  moved.     The 
club's  movement  starts  by  a  turn  of  the  body 
to  the  right.     This  turn  to  the  right  is  the  main  part 
of   the   movement.      There  are  other  movements 
taking  place  too,  e.g.  there  is  a  bending  movement 
of  the  spine  and  there  is  a  swaying  movement  of 
the  hips,  but  the  turning  movement  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  main  one. 

This  turn  of  the  body,  at  the  hips,  carries  the 
shoulders  round — the  left  coming  forward  and  the 
right  going  back — and  the  shoulder  movement 
carries  the  arms  and  club  back  along  with  it. 

It  is  customary  with  those  who  write  golf  books 
to  compare  this  turning  movement  to  the  movements 
of  a  pendulum  turning  on  the  backbone  as  its 
pivot.  For  purposes  of  this  comparison,  they 
visualize  the  backbone  as  a  rigid,  inflexible  rod, 
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on  which  the  swing  pivots.  No  teaching  could 
be  more  dangerous,  and  no  teaching  could  be  less 
in  accordance  with  observation  of  things  as  they 
are. 

The  human  spine  is  a  most  beautifully  flexible 
structure.  In  swinging  a  golf-club,  as  in  swinging 
a  heavy  hammer,  or  a  scythe  or  anything  else,  it 
bends  and  twists  in  every  conceivable  way.  If 
it  is  bent  in  one  part  there  are  compensating  bends 
in  other  parts,  and  so  perfect  balance  is  maintained. 
If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  strikes 
one  in  watching  good  players  swing,  it  is  the  beau- 
tiful flexibility  of  their  body  movements.  Rigidity 
is  the  negation  of  power  as  it  is  of  balance. 

So,  therefore,  if  you  have  formed  your  conception 
of  the  swing  as  being  based  on  a  rigid  backbone,  I 
beg  of  you  to  exorcise  this  phantom  from  your 
brain. 

The  only  portions  of  one's  anatomy  that  remain 
fixed  and  rigid  throughout  the  golf  swing  are  the 
toe  of  the  right  foot  and  the  toe  of  the  left  foot. 
They,  and  they  only,  form  the  pivot  on  which  the 
swing  is  based. 

If  you  must  think  of  the  swing  in  terms  of 
mechanics,  you  had  better  think  of  the  whole 
outfit  as  a  lever  of  the  third  order,  where  the  club 
and  arms  form  the  weight,  the  feet  form  the  fulcrum 
of  the  lever,  and  the  power  comes  in  between  the 
two.  That  is  the  proper  conception  from  a  mechani- 
cal point  of  view,  and  when  you  think  or  read  of 
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"  pivoting,"  you  must  think  of  the  feet  as  the 
pivot,  not  the  spine. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  body  as  the  power  supply 
of  the  swing.  I  do  this  because  the  turn  of  the 
body  is  a  thing  that  is  well  understood  by  every- 
body. Every  golfer  knows  what  is  meant  by 
putting  his  body  into  a  stroke  just  as  every  boxer 
knows  what  it  means.  Strictly,  I  should  have 
said  that  the  power  that  swings  a  golf-club  is  supplied 
by  the  body  plus  the  legs. 

Because  the  turn  of  the  body  at  the  hips  is  brought 
about  by  the  muscles  of  the  hips,  thighs  and  legs, 
the  legs  may  therefore  be  credited  with  supplying 
the  main  part  of  the  power,  but  the  part  supplied 
by  the  body  itself  in  virtue  of  its  bending  and 
flexibility  is  of  equal  importance — perhaps  even  of 
more  importance— though  of  less  power.  The 
combination  of  the  two — flexibility  and  force — is 
what  does  the  trick. 

I  shall  here  tell  you  how  the  body  comes  to  be 
turned  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower 
limbs.  If  you  get  this  correctly  it  will  explain 
much  that  was  no  doubt  vague  to  you  in  regard  to 
foot  work  at  golf.  Every  movement  in  the  golf 
swing  is  a  necessary  movement,  and  the  coach  who 
tells  you  to  raise  your  left  heel  from  the  ground, 
to  get  your  foot-work  in  quickly  and  so  forth, 
without  telling  you  why  you  do  this,  is  lacking 
in  his  duty. 

A    very    simple    demonstration    will    show   you 
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that  the  turn  of  the  body  at  the  hips  comes  from 
the  thigh  and  leg  muscles.  Get  on  to  a  couch,  in 
the  attitude  that  might  be  described  as  half-sitting 
and  half-reclining,  with  the  legs  and  feet  free. 
You  will  find  that  you  can  easily  turn  your  legs  to 
right  or  to  left  as  you  choose ;  your  body  and 
pelvis  remaining  fixed.  This  movement  takes 
place  at  the  hip-joints. 

Now  stand  up !  Stand  firmly  on  your  feet. 
Make  an  effort  to  turn  your  feet  and  legs  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left  as  before.  You  cannot  do  so, 
because  your  feet  are  fixed  and  immovable.  But 
observe  what  takes  place.  When  you  attempt  to 
turn  your  feet  to  the  right  you  will  find  that  your 
body  turns  to  the  right  instead,  and  when  you 
attempt  to  turn  your  feet  to  the  left  your  body 
turns  to  the  left.  In  both  those  cases  the  same 
muscles  were  brought  into  action.  In  the  first 
case,  with  the  body  and  pelvis  fixed,  the  legs  moved 
to  right  or  to  left.  In  the  second  case,  with  the 
feet  fixed,  the  body  moved  to  right  or  to  left.  And 
as  before,  the  movement  takes  place  at  the  hip- 
joint.  The  difference  between  those  two  actions 
depends  on  what  the  fixed  point  is.  When  the 
pelvis  is  fixed  the  legs  move — when  the  legs  are 
fixed  the  pelvis  moves. 

You  will  see,  therefore,  that  body  movement  is 
brought  about  by  muscles  that  usually  and  nor- 
mally move  the  legs,  and  the  movement  takes  place 
at  the  hip- joints. 
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Let  us  go  a  little  further  with  this  demonstration. 

Again  stand  on  your  feet,  and  turn  your  body 
to  the  right.  You  will  find  that  you  can  turn  it 
quite  a  fair  distance  and  yet  remain  firmly  on  the 
soles  of  your  boots.  But  if  you  wish  to  turn  it  to 
its  fullest  extent  you  will  find  that  you  must  get 
on  to  the  ball  of  the  left  great  toe  and  on  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  right  foot.  And  reversely,  when 
you  wish  to  turn  your  body  to  the  left  to  its  fullest 
extent  you  are  obliged  to  get  on  to  the  toe  of  your 
right  and  to  the  outer  edge  of  your  left  foot. 

If  I  have  made  my  meaning  clear  you  will,  I 
think,  have  got  a  new  and  different  conception  of 
what  is  involved  in  the  expression  "  easing  the 
left  heel "  off  the  ground  in  the  up  swing  at  golf. 
You  have  possibly  been  taught  that  the  left  heel 
is  raised  in  order  to  lengthen  the  swing  that  was 
begun  by  the  arms.  Not  at  all !  The  left  heel 
is  raised  as  an  initial  and  necessary  part  of  the  body 
turn.  In  the  up  swing  you  "  kick  off  "  as  it  were 
from  the  left  great  toe,  and  in  the  down  swing  you 
"  kick  off "  from  the  right  toe. 

And  that  is  how  great  golfers  swing  ! 

I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  on  this  hip  and 
body  movement  because  it  is  the  chief  and  most 
powerful  movement  in  the  swing.  As  I  indicated 
before,  there  are  other  important  movements  in 
the  swing  as  well.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  turning 
of  the  shoulders.  This  movement  really  is  part 
of  the  body  and  hip  movement.  You  cannot  turn 
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your  shoulders  to  any  extent  without  a  turn  of  the 
hips. 

Then,  there  is  the  dipping  movement  of  the 
shoulders — first  of  the  left  and  then  of  the  right. 
These  movements  take  place  partly  at  the  joints 
of  the  shoulder-blades  and  the  back-bone,  but 
chiefly  by  swaying  at  the  hips. 

Then  there  is  the  bending  movement  that  takes 
place  in  part  between  the  bones  of  the  spine — 
the  movements  of  the  vertebrae  on  one  another. 
These  last  two  series  of  movements  are  those  that 
make  for  flexibility.  There  is  no  need  going  into 
them  in  detail,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
follow  the  hip  movements  just  as  night  follows 
day.  If  you  clearly  understand  the  hip-  and  body- 
turning  movement,  that  is  really  all  that  is  required 
to  make  the  mechanism  of  the  golf  swing  intelligible  ; 
that,  and  the  passive  movement  of  the  arms. 

And  just  here  let  me  say  a  word  of  warning. 
Although  I  have  said  a  lot  to  show  how  the  real 
fundamental  movements  of  the  swing  are  brought 
about  and  begun,  after  all,  when  the  whole  thing 
is  reduced  to  practice,  it  is  the  movement  of  the 
left  shoulder  that  counts.  The  club  is  attached  to 
the  body  at  the  left  shoulder,  and  what  happens 
to  this  shoulder  happens  to  the  club.  The  club 
is  moved  with  the  shoulder,  and  whether  the  shoulder 
be  turned,  or  dipped,  or  swayed,  the  club  follows 
the  movement. 

Although  the  range  of  the  shoulder's  movement 
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may  appear  small,  you  must  remember  that  the 
club-head  is  some  sixty  inches  away  from  it,  and 
the  range  of  its  movement,  therefore,  becomes  a 
very  considerable  one.  And  when  the  whole 
power  of  the  large  muscles  of  the  legs,  hips  and 
loins  is  transmitted  to  this  far-off  club-head  through 
its  semi-flexible  shaft,  you  will  readily  understand 
that  the  blow  it  deals  is  a  mighty  shrewd  one. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  SWING  (continued) 

A  CLASSIFICATION 

I  HAVE  just  indicated  the  movements  that  the 
body    performs  in  the  swinging  of  a  golf-club. 
Let  me  repeat  them.     There  is  a  turning  move- 
ment, a  bending  movement,  and  a  swaying  move- 
ment.   And  any  one  of  the  multitudinous  styles  of 
swing  one  sees  on  the  links  can  be  very  accurately 
classified,  according   as   it   conforms   in  its   main 
feature  to  one  or  other  of  those  movements. 

I  would  classify  the  swing,  therefore,  into  the 
three  following  types,  and  opposite  each  type  I 
put  the  names  of  some  well-known  player  whose 
swing  conforms  to  that  type  in  its  outstanding 
feature : — 

1.  The  Turning  Swing.     (Taylor.) 

2.  The  Bending  Swing.     (Vardon,     Ray,     Dun- 
can.) 


BEND 


SWAY 


IDEAL  BLEXD  OF  ALL  THREE 
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3.    The  Swaying  Swing.     (Herd.) 

I  think  the  names  I  have  given  these  types  of 
swing  indicate  sufficiently  their  character.  But 
I  here  give  you  three  photographic  illustrations 
that  will  show  them  up  much  better  than  pages 
of  description  would  (see  Plate  II). 

Let  me  at  once  disclaim  any  intention  of  saying 
that  Taylor's  swing  is  only  a  turn  of  the  body, 
that  Duncan's  swing  is  only  a  bend  of  the  body, 
or  that  Herd's  swing  is  only  a  sway  of  the  body. 
Far  from  it.  Each  of  those  great  players  exhibits 
all  three  movements  in  his  swing ;  they  could  not 
be  the  players  they  are,  did  they  not  do  so.  But 
all  the  same  the  main  feature  in  their  swing  is,  as 
I  have  just  said:  i,  Turn;  2,  Bend;  3,  Sway. 
They  are  taken  as  prototypes,  and  whole  armies 
of  golfers  can  be  seen  on  the  links  swinging  away, 
each  conforming  to  the  master  type  as  best  he 
may. 

Now  here  comes  a  curious  thing.  Taylor  has 
written  a  book  on  golf  ;  so  has  Vardon.  I  am  not 
aware  if  Herd  has  written  a  book  or  not,  but  if 
he  did,  I  am  very  sure  he  would  write  on  the  swing 
just  as  the  other  two  have.  He  would  describe  his 
own  swing  and  say — "  that  is  golf  !  "  Strong  men 
all,  and  who  is  to  blame  them  that  they  look  upon 
their  methods  as  the  best ! 

Yet  none  of  those  three  players  has  a  perfect 
swing.  Their  imperfection  lies  in  that  they  adhere 
too  closely  to  one  type.  The  perfect  swing,  like 
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the  perfect  whisky,  is  a  blend :  such  a  blend  that 
no  one  can  pick  out  one  feature  and  say  that  it  is 
the  main  one.  The  blend  is  so  good  that  each 
constituent  is  masked  by  the  other  two  and  it 
defies  detection.  When  Herd  conies  to  write  his 
book,  he  will,  I  hope,  give  due  prominence  to  the 
part  that  sway  holds  in  the  movement — that 
important  bit  of  leaven  that  leavens  the  whole — 
the  little  drop  of  Scotch  that  adds  poetry  to  the 
product  of  the  patent  still. 

The  perfect  swing  may  be  described  as  a  composite 
picture  of  those  three  types.  That  picture  you 
have  presented  to  you  in  the  swings  of  Mr.  John 
Ball,  Mr.  Edward  Blackwell,  Abe  Mitchell,  and 
last,  but  greatest  of  them — Miss  Cecil  Leitch ! 

No  one  can  say  which  is  the  predominant  type 
in  the  swings  of  those  great  players.  They  have 
so  contrived  to  blend  the  body  movements  into 
a  harmonious  whole  that  one  can  only  exclaim, 
"  Here  is  the  perfect  swing  !  " 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  laudable,  and  on  the 
whole,  successful  efforts  great  golfers  make  to  give 
an  analysis  of  their  methods  of  play. 

But  they  are  all  apt  to  miss  the  substance  for 
the  shadow.  Take  Taylor,  for  instance.  His  swing 
is  an  admirable  one  in  every  way.  It  is  easy,  it 
is  powerful,  and  one  has  only  to  see  him  play  to 
realize  its  marvellous  effectiveness.  It  is  all  body 
and  no  arm,  and  it  is  well  worth  anyone's  while 
taking  as  a  model.  Yet  Taylor  in  his  writing  of 
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it  stresses  an  unimportant  detail  of  it,  and  misses 
the  main  point.  He  is  very  insistent  that  the 
right  elbow  should  be  held  in  to  the  side  and  should 
brush  round  the  body.  He  is  so  insistent  on  this 
bit  of  it  that  his  readers  are  apt  to  think  that  this 
is  the  whole  secret  of  the  swing.  The  arm,  of 
course,  does  not  brush  round  the  body.  It  is  carried 
round  with  the  body.  The  part  to  emphasize 
in  Taylor's  swing  is  the  beautiful  turn  of  the 
body  at  the  hips.  Swinging  as  he  does,  the  elbow 
must  remain  close  to  the  body.  I  do  not,  for  a 
moment,  believe  that  Taylor  ever  thought  about  his 
"elbow  in"  till  perhaps  some  onlooker  called  his 
attention  to  this  phenomenon.  The  "  elbow  in  " 
follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  fine 
body  turn. 

Taylor's  club  goes  more  backwards  than  upwards 
in  his  swing,  and  it  ends  below  the  level  of  his 
shoulders ,  This  explains  how  his  elbow  remains 
close  to  his  ribs.  The  arm  from  elbow  to  shoulder 
is  swung  with  the  body.  It  is  just  a  natural  con- 
sequent to  a  very  perfect  turning  swing,  a  swing 
that  has  little  bend  of  the  body  and  little  sway. 
Had  Taylor  chosen  to  add  to  his  swing  just  a  little 
spice  of  these  other  qualities,  be  sure  he  could  have 
got  those  extra  odd  yards  in  length  that  he  had  to 
concede  to  the  other  members  of  the  great  Trium- 
virate. There  is,  therefore,  no  virtue  in  holding 
the  elbow  to  the  side.  The  virtue  consists  in 
swinging  so  that  this  detail  just  occurs ! 
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Take  again  Duncan's  swing,  or  the  swing  of 
his  great  prototype  Vardon.  Duncan's  club  goes 
more  upward  than  backward  in  his  swing.  This 
is  because  it  is  what  I  have  called  a  bending 
swing.  In  his  description  of  it  he  unduly  empha- 
sizes the  transference  of  weight  from  the  right  to 
the  left  foot  in  the  up  swing.  That  again  is  a 
thing  that  is  not  worth  mentioning.  It  is  befogging 
to  his  readers,  and  it  is  understandable  only  when 
it  is  mentioned  as  a  necessary  effect  of  bending 
the  body,  and  swaying  the  hips.  If  you  adopt 
the  bending  swing  the  weight  naturally  goes  on 
to  the  left  leg  at  the  top.  It  does  this  without  your 
thinking  about  it  at  all :  so  why  worry  over  it  ? 
It  is  the  reverse  bending  of  the  body,  too,  that 
explains  how  Duncan's  (and  Ray's  and  Vardon's) 
right  heel  leaves  the  ground  long  before  the  club 
reaches  the  ball  on  the  down  swing.  Just  fancy 
how  hopeless  it  would  be  to  teach  this  movement 
to  a  pupil  without  reference  to  the  bend  of  the 
body. 

I  quote  those  two  examples  just  to  show  that 
even  the  most  analytical  of  players  is  apt  to  seize 
upon  some  relatively  unimportant  feature  in  his 
own  swing  and  elevate  it  to  the  grade  of  an  essential, 
Duncan's  is  a  fine  free  swing.  It  combines  the 
three  elements  of  body  movement  very  well,  although 
the  bend  is  the  most  noticeable  of  the  three.  It 
is  this  bend  that  gives  his  swing,  and  Vardon's, 
their  upright  character. 
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This  type  of  swing  is  not  such  a  good  model  to 
work  on  as  the  other.  It  looks  well,  but  it  puts 
too  great  a  premium  on  flexibility. 

The  third  type  of  swing — what  I  have  called 
the  "  swaying  "  swing — is  perhaps  the  easiest  of  the 
lot.  And  to  judge  by  Herd's  performances  it  is 
a  style  that  will  serve  one  until  he  advances  far 
into  middle  age — even  to  the  border  of  old  age. 

I  know  that  I  am  preaching  the  rankest  heresy 
when  I  give  "  sway  "  as  an  attribute  of  the  swing. 
It  is  ranker  heresy  still  to  put  it  forward  as  a  type. 
Yet  there  it  is.  However  much  they  may  rail 
against  it  in  their  preaching,  the  professionals  all 
show  sway  in  their  practice.  You  see  them  do  it 
on  the  links,  and  you  see  them  do  it  on  the  kinema 
screen.  There  cannot  be  a  transference  of  weight 
from  one  foot  to  the  other  without  body  sway. 
There  cannot  be  a  really  long  drive  without  some 
sway.  But  a  point  to  remember  is  that  there 
can  be  a  very  great  deal  of  body  sway  with  relatively 
little  head  movement.  This  is  due  to  the  beautiful 
flexibility  of  the  human  frame.  Herd  does  not 
seem  to  bother  much  about  spinal  flexibility.  He 
frankly  moves  his  head  too  :  and  why  should  he 
not  ?  Does  it  affect  his  aim  ?  The  most  effective 
answer  to  that  question  is  this  :  Given  a  reversal 
of  his  luck  at  the  sixteenth,  and  Duncan's  luck  at 
the  eighteenth,  in  the  last  round  at  Deal  in  1920, 
and  Herd  would  have  been  champion  golfer ;  and 
all  that  at  the  age  of  fifty-four  1 
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I  shall  now  mention  yet  another  body  movement 
that  occurs  in  the  swing.  I  mention  it  with  fear 
and  trembling — the  movement  of  dipping  the 
body. 

You  have  been  abjured  by  all  your  gods  to  hold 
your  head  always  at  the  same  level,  yet  there  it 
is.  Despite  all  that  is  said  to  the  contrary,  this 
dipping  of  the  body  and  giving  at  the  knees  is 
very  clearly  seen  in  the  swing  of  all  long  hitters. 
It  takes  place,  of  course,  on  the  down  swing.  If 
you  refer  to  the  series  of  four  pictures  on  Plate 
III,  showing  Vardon  on  the  down  swing  of  an  iron 
shot,  you  will  see  the  very  marked  dip  of  his  body 
well  depicted.  This  is  not  a  peculiarity  in  Vardon's 
style.  It  is  seen  in  all  good  players,  not  only  in 
their  iron  shots,  but  in  their  drives  as  well.  The 
dip  is  not  great,  but  it  is  there  (see  also  Plate  V). 

You  will  understand,  of  course,  that  these  body 
movements — turning,  bending,  swaying  and  (in 
the  down  swing)  dipping — are  not  performed  serially. 
They  are  all  blended  into  one  another  to  make  an 
harmonious,  rhythmical  whole. 

Golf  is  not  the  only  game  where  the  motive 
power  is  supplied  by  the  body.  You  can  see  it 
on  the  courts  at  Wimbledon  any  day  you  like. 
You  can  see  it  on  the  cricket  field  almost  in  its 
perfection.  Those  of  you  who  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  seeing  the  great  Australian  bowler  Macdonald 
sling  in  his  fast  deliveries  cannot  but  have  been 
struck  with  his  marvellous  body  work.  How  his 


PLATE  III 


VARDON  PLAYS  AN  IRON-SHOT 

Observe  dip  and  turn  of  body. 
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powerful  and  quick-moving  hips  and  shoulder 
slung  the  arm  round  at  lightning  speed  !  There 
is  body  movement  in  its  perfect  form.  There 
again  is  arm  work  in  its  passive  form — the  business 
of  the  arm  in  fast  bowling  being  confined  mainly 
to  matters  of  timing  the  delivery  and  twisting 
it! 

In  the  more  serious  business  of  life  one  sees  the 
same  thing — the  body  swinging  the  arms.  You 
see  it  as  the  woodman  swings  his  axe ;  and  you 
see  it  when  the  old  wife  swings  her  scythe  in  the 
hayfield.  The  noble  art  of  self-defence  is  all  based 
on  body  movement. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  parts  played  by  body 
and  by  the  arms,  in  swinging  at  golf.  A  clear 
understanding  of  these  is  the  very  A  B  C  of  the 
game.  Circumstances  may  arise  in  any  round, 
when  the  roles  change.  For  instance,  if  you  are 
obliged  to  play  standing  on  a  slippery  slope,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  can  be  no  foot  work  and  no 
movement  of  the  body.  Then  the  arms  have  to 
undertake  the  whole  job  on  their  own.  But  under 
normal  conditions  the  motive  power  is  supplied 
by  body  movement. 

But  above  all,  you  must  remember  that  this 
power  is  used  simply  to  set  the  swinging  apparatus 
a-going  and  keep  it  a-going,  and  that  the  real  force 
of  the  golfing  stroke  is  the  acquired  momentum 
of  the  club-head. 

The  body  force  is  transmitted  as  it  were  to  the 
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club's  head,  some  sixty  inches  away  at  the  end 
of  a  semi-flexible  lever,  and  its  power  is  increased 
one  hundredfold  in  the  transmission.  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  swing  that  gives  the  power.  Leave 
that  swing  to  work  out  its  own  salvation.  Start 
it  slowly,  with  a  gradually  accelerating  speed  it 
reaches  the  top,  and  with  a  smooth  and  even  change 
of  gear  it  gets  on  to  top  speed  on  the  way  down  till 
at  the  end  its  speed  is  as  the  speed  of  the  whirlwind. 


CHAPTER  VI 
THE  SWING  IN  BEING 

ITS  BEGINNING 

IT  is  said  that  a  thing  "  well  begun  is  half  done." 
In  golf  one  might  go  one  better,  and  say  that  a 
thing  well  begun  is  wholly  done  and  completed. 
Begin  your  swing  well,  it  will  continue  and  end 
well.  Begin  it  badly,  and  you  cannot  slough  off 
its  initial  depravity. 

And  the  way  to  begin  well  is  to  begin  by  a  turn 
of  the  body  at  the  hips. 

But  before  you  begin  at  all  you  have  got  to 
get  your  body  into  a  certain  position  relatively 
to  the  imaginary  ball  you  are  about  to  strike  (stance) , 
and  you  have  got  to  adjust  your  members  in  their 
proper  relation  to  one  another  (attitude).  This 
is  not  the  time  to  deal  with  the  question  of  stance 
at  all,  and  I  shall  deal  with  the  question  of  attitude 
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only  to  say  that  you  should :  (i)  Stand  erect — do 
not  crouch ;  (2)  stand  with  your  feet  comparatively 
close  together — do  not  straddle,  and  (3)  stand  in 
a  condition  of  general  relaxation — stand  as  "  floppy  " 
as  you  can,  because  muscles  work  best  when  they 
start  their  work  from  a  state  of  rest.  Standing 
thus  you  are  in  the  best  attitude  for  swinging  with 
power  and  flexibility,  while  at  the  same  time  main- 
taining perfect  balance  and  equilibrium. 

I  have  laid  down  the  proposition  that  the  swing 
is  begun  by  a  turn  of  the  body,  and  I  hope  I  have 
explained  clearly  how  that  turn  is  brought  about— 
by  foot  and  leg  movement. 

To  those  of  you  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
think  that  the  swing  is  begun  by  the  wrists,  this 
proposition  will  no  doubt  appear  somewhat  novel, 
and  you  will  ask  for  proof  that  it  is  a  true  proposi- 
tion. That  proof  is  easily  furnished,  I  think. 

Go  out  to  the  links  and  watch  any  long  hitter. 
Watch  Abe  Mitchell,  for  instance.  I  mention 
him  because  he  is  at  the  moment  considered  to 
be  the  longest  hitter  in  the  professional  ranks. 
You  will  see  that  his  very  first  movement  is  a 
slight  easing  of  the  left  heel  from  the  ground. 
Between  this  movement  and  the  first  movement 
of  the  club-head  there  is  an  interval  of  time  that  is 
quite  appreciable  to  the  unaided  senses.  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  Edward  Blackwell  (I  have  watched 
him  a  hundred  times  !)  this  interval  is  still  more 
appreciable.  And  what  is  more,  once  Mr.  Blackwell 
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has  raised  that  left  heel  of  his,  it  never  comes  to 
earth  again  until  his  ball  has  gone  a  mile  down  the 
course,  when  you  see  him  stand  with  both  feet 
pointing  after  it. 

Now  both  those  men  are  long  drivers — each  is 
acknowledged  the  longest  of  his  own  generation — 
and  they  both  begin  with  this  left-foot  movement. 
You  can  see  the  same  thing  in  other  players  too, 
if  you  watch  closely. 

I  admit  that  it  requires  somewhat  concentrated 
observation  to  make  out  this  point  with  the  naked 
eye,  and  so  we  shall  call  in  the  aid  of  the  film  camera 
to  help  us. 

If  you  look  up  the  three  pictures  of  Mitchell 
on  Plate  IV  and  examine  them  closely,  you  will 
see  that  in  the  first  picture  his  knee  has  bent  forward, 
and  there  is  a  suspicion  of  daylight  under  the 
arch  of  his  left  foot  before  his  club  has  come  away 
from  the  ball  at  all.  In  the  second  picture  you 
will  see  those  and  other  clear  indications  that  the 
body  is  swinging  round,  and  yet  the  club-head 
is  only  an  inch  or  two  away  from  the  ball.  There 
is  even  no  blurring  of  the  club,  showing  that  its 
movement  has  only  just  commenced.  In  the 
third  picture  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  body  is  in 
full  swing,  although  the  hands  have  only  come 
about  opposite  the  right  thigh.  In  this  picture 
the  whole  club  is  blurred,  showing  increasing 
movement,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  club-head 
has  come  back  only  a  couple  of  feet  or  so. 


PLATE  IV 


MITCHELL  BEGINS  HIS  SWING 
(See  Text) 
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You  will  note,  too,  in  this  third  picture,  how  the 
left  wrist  has  got  into  the  extended  position — 
bent  backward— in  its  endeavour  to  overcome  the 
club's  inertia. 

And  finally  you  see  that  the  elbow  has  also  got 
extended,  and  the  whole  arm  straightened  out. 
And  all  this  has  occurred  after  the  swing  was  begun  ! 

But  to  get  back  to  the  first  and  second  pictures — 
what  does  this  bending  forward  and  inward  of  the 
knee  and  raising  of  the  heel  imply  ?  In  the  light 
of  the  demonstration  I  have  given  you  of  how 
body  movement  is  brought  about,  it  can  only  mean 
one  thing — that  Mitchell  begins  his  swing  by  body 
movement ! 

If  he  (or  any  other  player)  wished  to  begin  his 
swing  by  means  of  wrist  movement,  if  he  thought 
this  was  the  correct  way  to  begin  it,  one  may  be 
quite  certain  that  he  would  begin  it  so.  His  wrists 
and  arms  are  well  able  for  the  task,  do  you  not 
think  ?  His  forearm  muscles  (or  Taylor's,  Braid's 
or  any  of  the  other  champions)  are  quite  powerful 
enough  for  the  work  of  raising  the  club  and  bringing 
it  back  from  the  ball  if  he  called  upon  them  to  do 
it.  But  there  would  then  be  no  such  bending 
backwards  (extension)  of  the  wrist  as  we  see  in 
the  film  pictures ;  the  bend  would  be  an  upward 
bend,  and  it  would  be  accompanied  by  the  turning 
movement  of  the  shoulder-joint  that  one  hears 
so  much  of  nowadays  as  appertaining  to  the  wrist. 
And  thus  our  novel  proposition  is  proved  !  The 
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honour  of  leading  off  in  the  swing  does  not  belong 
to  the  wrist-joints  therefore.  It  is  an  honour 
that  must  be  accorded  rather  to  the  joints  at  the 
opposite  pole  of  the  body — the  hips,  knees  and  ankles. 

You  must  not,  however,  run  away  with  the  idea 
that  the  left  leg  muscles  are  the  only  ones  that 
work  at  this  stage.  The  muscles  of  the  right  leg 
take  even  a  greater  share  in  the  task  of  turning 
and  bending  the  body,  but  the  evidence  of  their 
activity  is  not  so  apparent.  Propriety  demands 
that  our  nether  limbs  be  clothed  when  we  are 
abroad  on  the  links,  and  so  the  leg  movements  are 
somewhat  obscured.  There  is  no  movement  of 
the  right  leg  on  the  upward  swing  that  arrests 
the  eye  like  the  ankle  and  knee  movement  of  the 
left.  But  the  right  leg  comes  into  its  own  on  the 
down  swing,  when  its  movements  are  equally 
conspicuous  and  arresting.  The  muscles  of  both 
limbs  are  at  work  all  the  time,  but  at  one  stage 
of  the  swing  one  is  the  more  in  evidence  ;  at  another 
stage  the  other  shows  up  more. 

It  may  be  thought  that  I  have  unduly  stressed 
the  mechanism  of  the  commencement  of  the  swing ; 
that  I  have  exaggerated  its  importance.  I  do  not 
think  so.  "  Well  begun  is  half  done,"  you  see, 
and  nowhere  is  the  truth  of  this  proverb  so  well 
exemplified  as  it  is  in  the  golf  swing.  I  am  firmly 
of  opinion  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  bad  golf  one 
sees  every  day  on  our  golf-courses  is  due  to  a  faulty 
perception  of  the  mechanism  of  its  very  first  move- 
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ment.  The  wretched  doctrine  that  the  wrists 
begin  the  golf  swing  has  done  incalculable  harm 
to  the  game.  It  is  not  a  true  doctrine ;  it  is  not 
even  a  natural  doctrine.  The  natural-born  golfer 
never  commits  this  crime ;  only  the  book-fed 
golfer  commits  it.  And  alas  !  most  of  us  are  in 
this  category. 

Of  course,  we  have  all  been  told  sometimes  to 
put  our  body  into  it.  Quite  true,  but  what  we 
have  not  been  told  is  that  the  body  conies  first 
and  not  last.  The  body  leads  all  the  time,  and  the 
arms  follow. 

"  Take  care  of  the  body  and  the  arms  will  take 
care  of  themselves" — or,  in  other  words,  "Swing 
like  an  auld  wife  cuttin'  hay  "  and  "  Let  the  club 
come  thro'  itsel'." 

CHAPTER  VII 

THE  SWING  IN  BEING  (continued) 
ITS  CONTINUATION 

IN  the  chapter  on  the  role  of  the  body  in  the 
swing  I  indicated  the  three  elemental  movements 
that  go  to  produce  the  swing — the  turn,   the 
bend  and  the  sway.     You  will  understand  of  course, 
that  they  were  separated  from  one  another  merely 
for  descriptive  purposes.     In  practice  they  are  all 
blended    together — a   movement   here   having   its 
reciprocating    movement    there—  and    interwoven 
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to  make  one  rhythmical  flexible  movement.  As  a 
mere  analyst  of  movement  I  am  afraid  I  am  not 
qualified  to  say  anything  on  the  art  of  blending. 
Perhaps  you  have  some  artist  friend  who  can 
elucidate  its  mysteries  for  you.  If  you  have  not, 
you  had  better  take  a  railway  journey  to  Hoylake 
and  sit  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  John  Ball. 

There  are  dozens  of  other  interesting  problems 
presented  to  us  by  the  movements  of  the  body 
during  the  course  of  the  up  swing,  but  we  must 
leave  them  and  take  up  the  consideration  of  the 
further  movements  of  the  arms. 

Those  movements  are  entirely  passive  move- 
ments, as  I  have  already  shown.  The  arms  holding 
the  club  are  translated  en  bloc  from  one  position 
to  another  through  their  attachment  to  the  swinging 
shoulders.  They  must  not  be  permitted  to  lag 
behind  the  shoulder  movements ;  nor  must  they 
be  allowed  to  drop  incontinently  to  the  ground. 

When  you  address  the  ball  the  arm  is  held  out 
from  the  body  a  certain  distance,  it  is  held  at  an 
angle  to  the  line  of  the  body.  That  angle,  of 
course,  varies  according  to  the  player's  stature 
and  attitude.  It  may  be  an  angle  of  twenty  degrees ; 
it  may  be  more,  it  may  be  less.  But  whatever 
this  angle  may  be  it  is  important  that  it  be  main- 
tained during  the  swing.  In  other  words,  the  arms 
should  swing  always  in  the  same  plane,  as  it  were. 
Any  closing  of  the  angle,  or  any  widening  of  it,  is 
bound  to  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  aim,  and  it 
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leads  to  all  manner  of  cross  hitting.  The  path 
taken  by  the  arms  in  the  up  swing  will  depend 
on  the  style  of  the  body  swing.  When  that  swing 
is  a  turning  swing,  like  Taylor's,  the  arms  go  more 
backwards  and  the  upward  movement  is  less  in 
evidence,  and  the  hands  do  not  reach  to  the  level 
of  the  shoulder  at  the  end  of  the  swing.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  swing  is  a  bending  swing, 
like  Vardon's,  the  arms  go  more  upwards,  and  the 
backward  movement  is  very  little  in  evidence.  In 
this  style  of  swing  the  hands  come  up  to  about 
the  level  of  the  shoulder,  in  some  cases  higher. 

Thus  it  is  that  in  Taylor's  swing  we  see  his  club 
come  to  the  horizontal  behind  his  shoulders.  In 
Vardon's  swing  it  comes  to  the  horizontal  behind 
his  neck. 

But  whatever  be  the  limit  of  this  arm  movement 
they  attain  to  that  limit  in  two  stages,  as  it  were. 
In  the  first  stage  they  are  carried  backward  (or 
upward,  according  to  the  style  of  swing)  in  obedience 
to  the  body  movement.  When  the  body  movement 
ends,  as  end  it  must,  the  arms  are  carried  a  stage 
further  solely  in  virtue  of  the  club's  acquired  momentum. 
There  is  no  further  voluntary  raising  of  the  arm 
once  the  body  swing  has  carried  them  so  far.  In 
their  further  journey  they  are  carried,  or  pulled, 
up  by  the  club  without  any  help  from  their  own 
muscles.  So  that  even  in  the  up  swing  the  rule 
that  the  "  club  should  come  thro'  itsel'  "  holds 
good. 
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I  seem  to  remember  that  Vardon  in  one  of  his 
books  says  something  about  this  double  movement 
on  the  up  swing.  I  have  not  the  reference  by  me 
at  the  moment,  but  my  recollection  is  that  he 
makes  this  extra  movement  out  to  be  a  voluntary 
one  on  the  part  of  the  arm  muscles.  That  it  is 
not  a  voluntary  movement  you  can  discover  very 
easily  by  swinging  a  club.  When  your  body  move- 
ment comes  to  an  end,  as  it  does  before  the  arms 
have  reached  the  horizontal  position,  you  will 
feel  that  there  is  a  relaxation  of  the  muscles  of  the 
arms.  They  have  finished  their  job  for  the  moment 
and  they  slack  off.  And  it  is  during  this  period 
of  relaxation — it  may  be  only  a  moment— that 
the  arms  are  being  carried  up  a  bit  further  by  the 
club's  momentum.  It  is  during  this  relaxation 
period,  too,  that  you  see  a  slight  bending  of  the 
hitherto  straight  elbow-joint  and  a  bending  inwards 
towards  the  body  of  the  wrist-joint. 

The  distance  which  the  arms  and  club  are  allowed 
to  go  at  this  period  is  entirely  at  the  control  of 
the  player.  He  can  put  on  the  brake  and  commence 
the  down  swing  when  he  pleases.  The  amount 
of  bend  permitted  at  the  joints  is  likewise  a  thing 
that  is  quite  in  the  player's  control.  He  may 
even  eliminate  the  period  of  relaxation  altogether 
if  he  wishes,  and  bring  the  arm  and  club  down  as 
stiff  as  a  ramrod.  But  it  is  not  done  !  He  had 
better  follow  the  example  of  the  long-hitting  fra- 
ternity and  permit  of  this  bending  and  relaxation. 
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He  had  better,  in  fact,  take  full  advantage  of  the 
flexibility  of  his  shaft  ! 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  force  of  the 
club's  momentum  is  a  very  powerful  one  even  on 
the  up  swing.  Even  George  Duncan,  who  holds 
his  head  comparatively  still,  is  pulled  over  to  the 
right  by  this  force  just  at  the  end  of  his  up  swing ; 
as  for  Vardon,  when  he  is  in  one  of  his  long-swinging 
moods,  you  can  see  that  his  body  and  head  are 
pulled  over  to  the  left  by  this  same  force.  The 
amount  of  pull  in  either  case  is  small,  but  it  is 
there  all  the  same.  So  much  then  for  the  path,  or 
arc  described  by  the  arms  and  hands  in  their  upward 
movement. 

It  is  almost  like  striving  to  elucidate  the  obvious 
to  say  anything  of  the  greater  arc  described  by  the 
club-head.  The  club  is  held,  or  should  be  held, 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  hands  and  arms. 
If  the  grip  be  an  effective  one,  whatever  happens 
to  the  hands  happens  to  the  club-head.  If  the 
hands  be  rolled  in,  the  club-head  turns  in ;  if  the 
hands  be  rolled  outwards,  the  club-head  follows 
suit.  This  is  all  very  obvious  of  course,  and  it 
shows  the  absurdity  of  making  a  song  about  how 
your  club  faces  at  any  particular  phase  of  the 
swing.  Whether  the  club's  face  look  to  N.E.  or 
to  S.W.,  or  whether  it  points  to  heaven  or  to  earth, 
or  to  the  waters  under  the  earth,  depends  entirely 
on  what  is  happening  at  the  joints  of  your  fingers 
and  arms.  Keep  them  in  order  and  do  not  worry 
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about  the  face  of  your  club.  Do  not  worry  whether 
it  is  shut  or  open.  Your  business  is  to  bring  that 
face  fair  and  square  on  to  the  ball,  and  you  do  this 
by  bringing  the  hands  down  to  the  ball  in  the  same 
attitude  from  which  they  left  it.  That  is  a  difficult 
enough  job  in  all  conscience,  but  it  will  not  help 
you  one  bit — rather  will  it  hinder  you — to  have  a 
series  of  mental  pictures  of  your  club's  face  as  you 
swing  it. 

If  you  grip  with  the  hands  well  over  the  shaft 
of  your  club,  then  at  the  end  of  a  long  swing  your 
club-face  will  be  looking  the  same  way  as  your 
own  face.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  grip  your 
club  with  the  right  hand  well  underneath  the  shaft, 
at  the  end  of  a  long  swing  your  club-face  will  be 
looking  heavenwards  !  And  to  say  that  your  club- 
face  must  be  looking  so,  or  its  nose  must  be  pointing 
so,  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  you  must  grip  in 
a  particular  way  and  that  only.  That  is  all  there 
is  to  it. 

And  who  among  us  is  to  say  that  there  is  one 
and  only  one  correct  way  of  gripping  a  club  ?  Dare 
Braid  tell  Mitchell  that  his  grip  is  all  wrong  ? 
Dare  Duncan  tell  Mr.  John  Ball  or  Miss  Cecil 
Leitch  that  their  grips  are  rotten  ones  !  I  think 
not. 

And  consider  what  a  mess  they  get  into  who 
preach  that  the  face  must  look  a  certain  way,  and 
that  only,  when  they  come  to  deal  with  swings  like 
Mr.  Maxwell's  or  the  late  Mr.  F.  G.  Tail's — swings 
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that  scarcely  reach  the  perpendicular  !  I  do  not 
pose  as  the  exponent  of  the  art  of  golf,  but  take 
my  advice,  whatever  you  may  have  heard  or  what- 
ever you  may  have  read  as  to  how  your  club-head 
should  point  or  its  face  should  look — forget  it! 
Forget  it  utterly.  All  that  you  have  to  remember 
is  to  let  your  club  swing  itself  along  its  appointed 
path  to  its  appointed  limit.  That  path'  and  limit 
are  set,  not  by  any  astronomical  considerations 
but  by  the  anatomical  and  physiological  dictates 
of  your  particular  joints  and  sinews. 

I  have  said  nothing  hitherto  of  how  the  work  of 
coaxing  the  club  back  is  distributed  between  the 
two  arms  :  how  much  of  this  work  belongs  to  the 
left  arm  and  how  much  to  the  right.  We  have 
always  been  taught  that  the  bulk  of  the  work  is 
done  by  the  left  arm.  In  fact,  most  authorities 
seem  to  imply  that  the  back  swing  is  entirely  a 
left-hand  affair,  and  the  down  swing  a  right-hand 
affair.  The  point  is  difficult  to  determine  from 
mere  observation,  but  on  a  priori  grounds  one  is 
safe  in  saying  that  they  share  this  work  equally — 
or  they  should  share  it  equally.  That  the  left 
wrist  feels  most  of  the  strain  involved  is  very 
obvious,  but  we  must  not  therefore  conclude  that 
it  is  doing  most  of  the  work.  The  work  of  the 
left  hand  is  to  push  the  club  back,  as  it  were.  It 
must  therefore  grip  somewhat  firmly  to  obviate 
strain. 

The  work  of  the  right  arm,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
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to  pull  the  club  back.  This  work  it  can  do 
without  gripping  at  all !  a  mere  hook  of  the  fingers 
is  sufficient.  The  strain  involved  causes  the  left 
wrist  to  bend  slightly  backwards ;  the  right  wrist 
is  merely  straightened  out  and  there  is  no  con- 
sciousness of  strain  at  all. 

And  considering  that  both  shoulders  with  their 
attached  arms  swing  in  unison,  it  appears  certain 
that  the  work  done  by  the  arms  in  bringing  the 
club  back  is  shared  equally  between  them. 

That  the  right  arm  does  some  of  the  work  is 
certain.  A  few  months  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of 
seeing  an  exhibition  of  the  ultima  kinema  given  by 
a  French  doctor  (see  Chapter  XIV).  Amongst  other 
pictures  he  showed  a  golf  swing — first  at  the  normal 
rate  and  then  slowed  down.  He  began  by  showing 
the  swing  of  a  two-armed  golfer  (Lafitte).  Then 
he  showed  the  swing  of  a  one-armed  golfer  who 
had  lost  his  right  arm  in  the  war.  At  the  beginning 
of  Lafitte's  swing  one  saw  the  bending  back  of 
the  wrists,  with  the  club  left  on  the  tee  very  well. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  other  man  (I  forget  his  name) 
it  looked  as  if  he  would  never  get  the  club-head 
back  at  all !  The  strain  on  the  left  wrist  was  so 
great  that  it  came  to  the  locking  point  before  the 
club-head  moved.  It  lacked  the  assistance  of  the 
right  arm.  This  demonstration  proves  that  so 
far  as  Lafitte  is  concerned,  at  any  rate,  his  club  is 
brought  back  as  much  by  the  right  arm  as  by  the 
left,  and  I  should  think  that  this  is  the  case  with 
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most  golfers.  The  arms  work  in  unison  and  they 
share  the  work  equally,  however  differently  they 
may  feel  the  strain  of  it. 

The  right  arm  is  a  difficult  member  to  manage. 
If  he  is  left  idle  on  the  up  swing  he  is  apt  to  get 
agoing  on  the  down  swing  a  bit  too  soon.  To 
keep  him  in  order  make  him  work  on  the  up  swing 
too.  Get  him  to  do  his  share  of  the  work  on  the 
up  swing  and  your  swing  will  be  a  free  and  easy 
one.  If  you  do  not  make  him  work  he  will  be  an 
obstructionist  all  the  time.  But  remember  to  work 
him  with  a  loose  grip,  or,  at  any  rate,  looser  than 
the  grip  of  the  left  hand. 

The  golf  swing,  in  fact,  is  a  two-arm  affair. 
Nature  has  provided  you  with  two  arms  for  the 
purpose.  Why  not  use  them  ? 

CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  SWING  IN  BEING  (continued) 
ITS  TRANSITION  STAGE 

WHEN  the  up  swing  is  being  changed  to  the 
down  swing  many  interesting  things  occur 
and  many  a  swing  is  made  or  marred 
just  here. 

This  transition  stage  should  be  looked  upon  as 
really  the  beginning  of  the  down  swing.  It  is 
here  the  so-called  "  pause  "  occurs  that  the  pro- 
fessionals tell  us  about  and  recommend  us  to  observe. 
The  pause  is  only  a  momentary  affair — the  period  of 
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relaxation — and  it  is  at  once  followed  by  the 
change  from  the  up  swing  to  the  down  swing. 

This  transition  is  accompanied  by  a  very  marked 
feeling  of  tension  in  all  the  joints  of  the  body  from 
the  ankles  to  the  fingers.  Many  golfers — notably 
Braid — speak  of  this  feeling  of  tension.  In  point 
of  time  they  place  it  at  the  end  of  the  up  swing. 
That  is  not  strictly  accurate.  Its  place  in  time  is 
at  the  commencement  of  the  down  swing.  The 
real  explanation  of  this  feeling  of  tension  is  that 
the  down  swing  is  begun  before  the  club-head  has 
reached  its  limit  on  the  up  swing ! 

That  is  what  actually  occurs  at  the  transition 
stage.  The  body  and  arms  here  put  on  the  brake, 
as  it  were,  but  the  momentum  of  the  club-head  carries 
it  on  for  just  a  suspicion  of  time  longer  before  the 
braking  force  exerts  its  full  influence.  Thus  it 
comes  about  that  the  wrists  are  bent — perhaps 
painfully  bent — to  their  full  limit ;  the  grip  of  the 
fingers  opens  out  a  little,  and  the  elbow  is  likewise 
slightly  bent.  You  do  not  do  any  of  those  things 
voluntarily ;  by  an  effort  of  your  will.  They  are 
done  for  you  by  the  swing  of  the  club-head  working 
against  the  brake. 

This  feeling  of  tension  and  strain  is  a  very  real 
feeling  when  one  is  playing  a  powerful  shot,  and  the 
strain  is  felt  most  at  the  weakest  of  the  joints — viz., 
the  wrists.  The  left  wrist  naturally  feels  it  most, 
but  the  right  wrist  experiences  it  too. 

And  here  again   we  have   an  example  of  the 
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fallacy  of  confusing  a  feeling  of  strain  with  an 
active  moving  force.  Because  of  the  feeling  of 
strain  in  the  wrist-joints  at  the  commencement 
of  the  down  swing  people  have  rushed  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  down  swing  is  begun  by  the  wrists, 
just  as  they  imagined  the  up  swing  to  have  been 
begun  by  those  joints.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
down  swing  begins  before  the  feeling  of  strain  is 
experienced.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  down 
swing  that  causes  the  strain. 

In  the  down  swing  as  in  the  up  swing  it  is  the 
body  that  begins  the  movement. 

The  down  swing  is  simply  the  up  swing  reversed, 
so  far  as  the  body  movement  is  concerned.  The 
hips  turn  round,  to  the  left  this  time,  the  shoulders 
follow  the  movement,  and  the  role  of  the  arms  once 
again  is  a  passive  one.  They  are  swung  down  in 
obedience  to  the  body  swing,  carrying  the  club  along 
with  them  and  preventing  its  lagging  behind.  And 
the  club-head,  instead  of  leading  the  movement,  is 
the  very  last  part  of  the  outfit  to  get  agoing. 

That  the  body  movement  begins  the  down 
swing,  just  as  it  begun  the  up  swing,  can  be  seen 
on  the  links  any  day.  You  can  see  it  in  the  pictures 
given  on  Plate  V.  (The  Lafitte  pictures  showed 
it  beautifully.  They  were  taken  at  the  rate  of  three 
hundred  to  the  second — so  the  demonstrator  said — 
whereas  those  shown  here  were  taken  at  a  much 
slower  rate.) 

In  Fig.  i  Braid  has    actually  begun  his  down 
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swing.  I  picked  out  this  picture  from  the  film 
roll  just  to  show  the  very  first  movement  of  the 
down  swing.  The  club  has  not  yet  reached  the  top. 
In  Fig.  2  it  carries  on  against  the  brake  by  its 
own  momentum.  Fig.  3  shows  the  top  limit 
reached  by  the  club.  Here  it  is  quite  plain  that 
Braid  is  on  his  down  swing,  and  you  will  observe 
the  bend  of  the  shaft,  showing  the  strain  to  which 
it  is  put.  The  third  and  fourth  figures  show  the 
down  swing  in  full  vigour — knees  knuckling  down 
to  it  and  weight  going  on  to  left  leg  and  the  hips 
swaying  to  left. 

There  is  no  need  to  give  a  further  description 
of  them.  Each  of  you  can  interpret  them  for 
himself.  You  see  the  initial  movement  of  the 
down  swing  to  be  a  bending  out  of  the  left  knee. 
In  the  light  of  what  I  have  already  told  you  about 
leg  movement  this  bending  out  of  the  left  knee 
indicates  a  turning  of  the  hips  to  the  left.  The 
right  leg,  of  course,  takes  its  part  in  the  movement 
as  well,  and  the  sway  of  the  hips  is  quite  clearly 
seen.  Then  you  see  the  right  shoulder  beginning 
its  dip  and  the  hands  coming  down.  The  club 
comes  handle  first  and  head  last,  just  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  up  swing  (see  also  Plate  VII, 
Fig.  4).  But  once  the  head  gets  agoing,  its 
momentum,  helped  in  this  case  by  gravity,  brings 
it  down  at  enormous  speed.  The  body  is  the 
power  supply,  the  arms  are  swung  passively,  held 
steady  at  the  shoulder-joint ;  but  on  the  down 


PLATE  V 


BRAID  AT  TRANSITION  STAGK  AND   BKGINNIN<;    DOWN  S\VIN<; 
Down  swing  begins  before  club  reaches  top.     (See  Text) 
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swing  the  arm  muscles  proper  are  put  to  their 
maximum  of  power  to  induce  the  club-head  to 
follow  the  movement  and  to  get  it  on  to  the  ball 
at  the  psychological  moment. 

I  must  not,  however,  anticipate  the  down  swing. 
Our  present  business  is  with  the  transition  stage, 
which  is  the  beginning  of  the  down  swing. 

The  interesting  and  important  point  to  note  at  this 
stage  is  that  the  body  movement  puts  the  brake 
on  the  up  swing  and  commences  the  down  swing 
just  before  the  club  is  reaching  the  top  of  its  swing. 
That  is  a  phenomenon  that  is  observed  in  taking 
powerful  shots.  In  taking  spared  shots,  no  matter 
what  the  club  is,  the  pause  is  longer,  and  the  body 
movement  does  not  appear  to  come  in  until  the  club 
has  begun  its  own  natural  repercussion  after  the 
brake  has  been  applied. 

To  judge  from  what  one  sees,  both  on  the  links 
and  on  the  picture  screen,  it  would  appear  that  a 
powerful  shot  requires  that  the  down  swing  of  the 
body  should  begin  just  before  the  end  of  the  up 
swing  of  the  club.  That  would  appear,  in  fact,  to 
be  an  essential  of  the  long  drive.  It  is  an  essential 
law  in  any  swing,  not  only  in  the  golf  swing. 

I  will  give  you  two  examples,  culled  from  other 
branches  of  sport  (?),  to  show  this. 

Watch  a  boy  swinging  in  an  ordinary  boat  swing 
at  a  village  fair — or  go  to  Hampstead  Heath  and  see 
it.  You  know,  of  course,  that  the  power  that 
keeps  the  swing  agoing  is  the  weight  of  the  body 
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thrown  in  at  the  correct  psychological  moment  in 
time.  If  you  watch  this  swing  in  being  you  will 
see  that  the  boy  throws  in  his  weight  for  the  down 
swing  just  a  moment  before  he  has  reached  the 
top  of  the  up  swing.  It  would  appear  that  to  get 
the  maximum  effect  of  the  weight  on  the  down 
swing  it  should  be  set  agoing  whilst  the  boat  is 
still  on  the  up  swing.  I  cannot  explain  to  you  why 
this  should  be  so — I  am  not  a  professor  of  physics — 
all  I  do  is  to  note  the  fact  that  it  is  so. 

The  second  example  I  give  you  is  from  the  sport 
of  motoring.  Most  people  nowadays  know  some- 
thing of  the  internal  economy  of  the  motor-car 
engine. 

In  the  internal-combustion  engine,  like  in  the 
golf  swing,  there  is  an  up  swing  and  there  is  a  down 
swing.  The  down  swing  is  the  working  one.  In 
the  engine  the  power  is  derived  from  the  explosion 
of  a  compressed  mixture  of  oil  vapour  and  air,  and 
the  exploding  is  brought  about  by  an  electric  spark 
that  is  timed  to  occur  at  a  certain  given  spot  in  the 
engine's  cycle.  When  the  engine  is  running  at  its 
full  maximum  power  this  spark  is  timed  to  occur 
before  the  piston  has  reached  its  top  on  the  up  stroke. 
Engineers  have  found  that  to  get  the  full  maximum 
of  power  for  the  down  stroke  of  the  piston,  the 
compressed  vapour  must  be  ignited  before  the  piston 
has  reached  the  top  of  the  up  stroke.  In  other  words, 
the  forces  that  are  to  send  the  piston  down  must 
be  set  agoing  whilst  the  piston  is  still  going  up. 
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And  this  is  exactly  what  occurs  in  the  golf 
swing.  When  the  engineer  wishes  to  get  less  power 
than  his  maximum  (when  he  wants  to  play  a  spared 
shot,  in  fact)  he  explodes  his  mixture  a  bit  later. 
He  explodes  it  when  the  piston  is  at  the  top, 
or  on  its  way  down  ;  and  the  golfer  does  exactly 
the  same  when  he  is  playing  his  shorter  shots. 

For  his  full  shots,  the  power  is  applied  early  in 
the  cycle ;  for  his  spared  shots  and  short  shots  the 
power  is  applied  later  in  the  cycle. 

These  two  analogies  will,  I  think,  help  us  to 
understand  what  goes  on  at  the  transition  stage  in 
the  golf  swing  more  clearly.  And  if  I  have  made 
my  meaning  clear  you  will  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  what  the  professional  means  when  he 
speaks  about  pause  and  tension. 


WRIST  WORK 

At  the  beginning  of  the  swing  and  during  its 
continuation  up  to  the  time  the  down  swing  begins, 
the  various  joints  of  the  arms  and  forearms  go 
through  various  movements.  Those  movements 
seem  to  have  a  peculiar  fascination  for  writers  of 
golf  books  and  for  professionals.  Why  this  should 
be  I  do  not  profess  to  know.  Those  movements 
are  not  peculiar  to  the  golf  swing.  They  are  perfectly 
natural  movements  that  take  place  when  anything 
is  swung.  They  are  movements  that  take  place 
whether  the  swing  is  an  up-and-down  swing  or 
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whether  it  is  a  swing  round  the  body.  The  car- 
penter driving  a  nail  into  a  piece  of  timber  goes 
through  exactly  the  same  movements  of  the  arm- 
joints.  The  toper  driving  a  nail  into  his  coffin 
bends  his  wrist  as  he  empties  his  glass  just  the  same 
way  as  the  golfer  bends  it.  The  nineteenth  hole 
is  played  with  just  the  same  arm  and  wrist  move- 
ment as  the  eighteenth.  Whether  you  are  throwing 
a  trout  fly  or  wielding  a  sledge-hammer  the  same 
movements  occur  as  you  see  in  the  golf  drive  : 
the  wrists  get  extended,  the  hands  become  pronated, 
and  the  wrists  become  deviated  to  the  side. 

As  I  say,  the  movements  are  perfectly  natural. 
Left  to  themselves  the  wrists,  elbows,  and  shoulders 
move  just  so — they  cannot  help  it.  Why  therefore 
make  a  song  about  them  ?  Why  make  the  game  of 
golf  more  of  a  nightmare  than  it  is  by  attempting 
to  give  your  pupil  lessons  on  the  physiology  of 
joint  movement,  a  thing  that  you  yourself,  perhaps, 
know  little  about  ?  I  do  not  know  that  the  ap- 
prentice carpenter  is  given  a  lecture  on  the  anatomy 
of  the  forearm  joints  before  he  is  invited  to  drive 
a  nail.  Why,  then,  say  anything  about  wrist 
movement  to  the  apprentice  golfer  ? 

Half  of  the  rotten  golf  one  sees  may  be  attributed 
to  this  concentration  of  the  attention  on  that 
miserable  joint — the  wrist.  Had  writers  on  the 
science  of  the  golf  swing  devoted  one-tenth  of  the 
time  they  have  spent  in  teaching  incorrect  theories 
of  wrist  work  to  teaching  correct  methods  of  using 
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the  legs  and  hips,  our  amateur  golf  would  be  of  a 
higher  standard  than  one  sees  to-day. 

The  funny  part  of  it  all  is  that  the  other  joints 
of  the  arms  are  completely  ignored  ;  it  is  the  wrists, 
and  the  left  wrist  at  that,  only  that  count  in  the 
eyes  of  those  elementary  anatomists.  You  have 
been  told  that  the  swing  is  begun  by  a  turning  over 
of  the  left  wrist  ;  that  it  is  continued  by  a  further 
turning  over  of  it,  and  that  the  down  swing  is  begun 
by  the  reverse  turn  over. 

How  wrong  all  this  teaching  is  you  may  know 
when  I  say  that  the  wrists  do  not  turn  at  all  in  the 
up  swing.  The  movement  on  which  so  much 
emphasis  is  laid,  and  which  is  so  assiduously  taught, 
does  not  take  place. 

When  I  say  this  I  do  not  intend  taking  shelter 
behind  an  obvious  anatomical  blunder  on  the  part 
of  those  writers.  There  is,  of  course,  no  such  move- 
ment of  the  wrist  as  "  turning  over."  What  the 
golfer  means  by  a  turning  of  the  wrist  is  really  a 
pronation  of  the  hand.  Let  us  not  quarrel  over 
such  a  trifling  looseness  of  expression.  But  to 
satisfy  any  of  my  readers  who  may  be  anatomical 
purists  I  will  even  say  that  there  is  no  pronation  of 
the  hand  in  the  up  swing. 

Any  turning  movement  that  takes  place  (and 
that  is  mighty  little)  takes  place  at  the  shoulder- 
joints.  It  is  rotation  at  the  shoulder  that  turns  the 
back  of  the  hand  a  bit  more  upward  as  the  club  goes 
back. 
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The  left  wrist  does  not  turn,  for  the  best  of  all 
possible  reasons — it  cannot ! 

If  you  grip  your  club  in  the  left  hand  as  you  are 
told  to  grip  it,  and  as  I  think  it  should  be  gripped, 
with  the  left  hand  turned  somewhat  upwards,  and 
one,  two,  or  three  of  the  knuckle-joints  in  view  (as 
Braid  or  Mr.  Hilton  grip  it),  you  will  at  once  see 
that  the  wrist  is  already  turned  over — it  is  already 
turned  over  almost  to  its  fullest  possible  extent. 

That  the  wrists  don't  turn  you  can  prove  for 
yourself,  thus  :  Take  up  a  club  and  grip  it  in 
your  normal  fashion  ;  you  can  use  the  overlapping 
grip  or  the  Scotch  grip,  just  as  you  wish.  Now 
put  your  shoulder- joints  out  of  action.  You  can 
do  this  easiest  by  pressing  your  elbows  against 
your  ribs  ;  this  prevents  any  turning  at  the  shoulder- 
joints,  but  at  the  same  time  the  wrists  are  free  to 
turn  if  they  can.  Try  to  turn  them  !  You  will 
find  you  cannot.  You  can  lift  them  all  right,  but 
you  cannot  turn  them. 

That  simple  demonstration  teaches  you  what 
nonsense  has  been  written  about  wrist  turning  on 
the  up  swing. 

But  alas  !  and  alack  !  !  Although  the  wrists 
cannot  turn  in  the  up  swing  they  are  unfortunately 
only  too  free  to  turn  on  the  down  swing,  and  it  is 
their  turning  at  the  time  of  impact  that  sends  our 
ball  to  the  forbidden  country  on  the  left  of  the 
fairway  or  founders  it  altogether. 

But  again  I  am  anticipating. 
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What  I  have  just  said  will  lay  the  bogey  of  wrist 
turning,  I  hope.  This  particular  bogey  has  done 
more  damage  to  golf  than  the  advent  of  the  Colonel 
of  that  ilk  ever  did.  And  every  true  golfer  knows 
what  his  coming  has  led  to. 

The  other  movements  that  one  sees  in  the  arm- 
joints  are  no  doubt  interesting — to  an  anatomist. 
To  the  golfer  they  are  of  not  the  slightest  importance. 
The  turning  of  the  shoulder,  the  slight  bend  of  the 
elbow,  the  extension  of  the  wrists,  the  pronation 
of  the  hands,  the  deviation  of  the  hands  to  the 
radial  side  ;  all  that  no  doubt  looks  very  pretty  and 
sounds  most  important,  but  take  my  advice  and 
forget  it  all.  From  me  you  shall  learn  nothing 
about  them.  I  do  not  want  to  start  another 
bogey  1  You  will  play  better  golf  if  you  know 
nothing  about  those  movements. 

I  would  only  say  again,  that  those  movements 
are  all  brought  about  at  the  beginning  of  the  down 
swing  when  the  body  starts  its  reverse  turn,  and 
that  they  are  natural  movements.  The  golfer 
would  be  well  advised,  therefore,  to  leave  his  joints 
fiee  to  perform  those  movements  for  themselves  just 
as  the  woodcutter  leaves  his  joints  free.  Nature 
is  perfectly  capable  of  looking  after  the  turning 
of  the  joints  without  your  help.  Your  sole  concern 
should  be  to  relieve  the  joints  of  strain  so  far  as  you 
can,  especially  the  poor  wrists.  And  the  best  way 
to  relieve  the  wrists  of  strain  is  to  "  go  slow  back." 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THE  SWING  IN  BEING  (continued) 
ITS  LAST  PHASE 

WE  have  seen  that  the  down  swing  begins 
just  a  trifle  before  the  full  limit  of  the  up 
swing  is  reached.  It  ends — where  ? 
There  is  a  perplexing  uncertainty  amongst  golfers 
as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  terms  that  are 
commonly  used  when  referring  to  the  component 
parts  of  the  down  swing.  There  is  likewise  an 
unfortunate  ambiguity  of  expression — or  a  loose- 
ness of  expression — amongst  writers  of  books  on 
golf  when  they  deal  with  the  phases  of  the  down 
swing.  The  term  "  follow  through/'  for  instance, 
seems  to  mean  one  thing  to  one  man  and  another 
thing  to  another.  Some  would  describe  as  "  follow 
through  "  all  that  part  of  the  club's  movement 
from  the  moment  of  impact  to  its  final  resting 
stage,  whether  its  head  then  points  horizonwards 
or  heavenwards.  Others,  again,  appear  to  imply 
that  the  "  follow  through  "begins  when  the  muscles 
relax  after  the  delivery  of  the  stroke  ;  the  stroke 
in  this  case  ending  some  ten  or  twenty  inches  in 
front  of  the  spot  where  the  ball  was  teed. 

Perhaps  the  best  nomenclature  to  adopt  would 
be  that  which  divided  the  whole  working  swing 
into  three  parts :  (i)  The  down  swing  proper. 
(2)  The  follow  through.  (3)  The  finish.  Any  divi- 
sion into  parts  of  a  thing  that  is  a  homogeneous 
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whole  must,  of  course,  be  in  the  nature  of  an 
arbitrary  division,  but  for  purposes  of  studying 
the  mechanism  of  the  movement  this  division  is 
useful,  and  it  has  the  sanction  of  tradition  at  its 
back.  One  might  even  go  the  length  of  saying  that 
this  division  is  a  natural  one.  For  this  reason. 
The  movements  that  take  place  in  the  down  swing 
are  natural  movements.  The  movements  that  take 
place  in  the  follow  through  and  in  the  finish  are 
not  natural ;  they  are  artificial.  And  so  the  division 
of  the  working  swing  into  three  parts  justifies  itself 
on  other,  besides  arbitrary,  grounds. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  sub-divisions  of  the  down 
swing. 

In  passing  on  to  consider  its*  mechanism  we  find 
that  it  has  some  features  in  common  with  the  up 
swing.  The  role  of  the  body  and  the  role  of  the  arms 
is  the  same  in  both — the  body  supplying  the  power, 
the  arms  being  swung  down  passively.  It  is  begun, 
just  as  the  up  swing  was  begun,  by  a  turn  of  the 
body — this  time  a  reverse  turn  from  right  to  left — 
and  the  arms  follow  the  movement,  holding  the  club 
and  coaxing  it  down  for  all  they  are  worth. 

So  we  see  that  in  their  broad  principles  the  two 
swings  are  similar. 

But  there  the  similarity  ends. 

When  we  come  to  examine  into  details  we  find 
them  to  be  quite  dissimilar.  If  you  were  content 
to  bring  your  club  down  at  the  same  pace  at 
which  you  brought  it  up,  no  doubt  there  would  be 
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a  very  close  similarity  even  in  the  details  of  the 
two,  but  the  pace  coming  down  is  not  the  same,  and 
the  increased  pace  of  the  club  demands  somewhat 
different  body  movements.  The  force  applied  by 
the  body  is  progressively  greater  as  the  swing  goes 
on,  and  this  increasing  force  makes  for  exaggerated 
movement.  I  have  already  described  the  beginning 
of  the  down  swing.  What  follows,  follows  naturally 
on  a  correctly  carried  out  change  of  gear  at  the  top. 
The  reverse  turning  movement,  the  reverse  bending 
movement,  and  the  reverse  sway  of  the  hips  are  all 
there,  only  much  more  in  evidence.  And  there  is 
now  another  movement  added  to  all  those.  There 
is  a  very  pronounced  dip  of  the  body  and  of  the  head 
as  well.  All  those  things  you  can  see  well  if  you 
watch  a  powerful  player  making  a  stroke,  or  if  you 
see  him  on  the  cinema  screen  (see  Plate  III  and 
Plate  VII,  Fig.  4). 

You  see  the  pronounced  bend  of  the  body ;  the 
hips  now  thrown  well  out  to  the  left  and  the  right 
shoulder  dipping  down  and  round  to  the  left. 
Of  these  movements,  by  far  the  most  important  is 
the  sway  of  the  hips  to  the  left  which,  of  course, 
carries  the  weight  of  the  body  on  to  the  left  leg. 

This  sway  to  the  left  is  such  a  constant  feature 
in  the  down  swing  of  good  players  that  it  is  a  question 
whether  a  long  drive  can  be  accomplished  without 
it.  They  all  have  it — but  Vardon  shows  it  in  its 
perfection.  So  much  so,  that  what  with  the  bend 
and  sway  his  right  heel  is  raised  from  the  ground 
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and  he  is  on  his  right  toe  long  before  the  club  reaches 
the  ball.  This  raising  of  the  right  heel  before 
club  meets  ball  would  appear  to  be  a  marked  feature 
in  the  swing  of  those  who  adopt  what  I  have  called 
the  bending  swing.  Duncan  shows  it  in  his  swing 
just  as  we  see  it  in  the  swing  of  his  prototype 
Vardon.  Mitchell  does  not  show  it  so  markedly, 
but  it  can  be  detected ;  Ray  shows  it  very  well. 
Mitchell's  swing,  you  see,  is  of  the  blended  variety 
— the  ideal  swing — in  which  one  can  pick  out  no 
outstanding  feature.  Taylor's  swing,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  show  it.  Neither  do  you  see  it  in 
the  swing  of  those  who  copy  him.  For  the  simple 
reason  that  he  addresses  his  ball  with  his  body  already 
bent,  hips  to  the  left  and  right  shoulder  dipped. 
Standing  thus  his  swing  must  almost  of  necessity  be 
all  turn  to  get  a  long  ball  with  any  approach  to  com- 
fort. And  one  has  always  to  remember  that  Taylor, 
with  all  his  marvellous  record  as  a  golfer,  was 
never  accounted  a  long  driver.  With  those  facts 
in  view  it  would  seem  a  just  deduction  to  make 
from  them  that  in  the  golf  swing  a  transference  of 
the  body  weight  to  the  right  leg  on  the  up  swing,  and 
to  the  left  leg  on  the  down  swing — in  other  words,  a 
"  sway  " — is  a  necessary  movement  in  the  long  drive. 
It  is  a  necessary  movement  in  any  shot  demanding 
power,  even  in  the  niblick  shot  out  of  a  bunker. 

This  sway  of  the  body  weight  on  to  the  left  leg 
does  not  necessarily  imply  a  sway  of  the  head. 
Such  is  the  flexibility  of  the  spinal  column  and  of 
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the  joints  that  the  body  can  be  bent  sideways 
or  twisted  about  into  knots  with  little  or  no  head 
movement.  And  should  the  head  move  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left  during  the  swing,  what  does  it  matter  ? 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  talked  and 
written  on  the  subject  of  sway.  Theorists  tell  you 
to  shun  sway  as  you  would  shun  the  devil.  When 
it  is  pointed  out  to  them  that  men  like  Ray  and 
Herd,  and  a  host  of  others,  sway  quite  a  lot  in  their 
swing,  they  begin  to  say  something  about  the  eccen- 
tricities of  genius  !  That  is  the  usual  refuge  of  the 
theorist  when  he  is  confronted  with  something 
that  does  not  fit  in  with  his  preconceived  ideas. 
That  sort  of  thing  will  not  do.  When  facts  do  not 
fit  in  with  theories,  then  the  theories  must  be  revised. 
Sway  of  body  and  of  head  are  seen  to  be  quite  com- 
patible with  perfect  balance  and  perfect  aim  in  golf, 
as  they  are  in  other  pursuits.  Tight-rope  walking 
is  a  pastime  that  calls  for  considerable  powers  of 
balancing,  and  its  exponents  have  always  seemed  to 
me  to  sway  quite  a  lot.  The  sailor  walking  along 
a  stormy  deck  does  not  usually  give  one  the  im- 
pression of  rigidity. 

Nor  is  sway  incompatible  with  perfect  aim. 
Does  the  cricketer  mishit  or  mistime  the  ball 
when  he  jumps  out  to  send  it  over  the  ropes  ? 
Does  the  lumberman  fail  to  hit  the  spot  as  he  lunges 
his  body  with  the  swing  of  his  axe  ?  Go  and 
watch  a  polo  match  !  There  you  see  men  hit  and 
time  correctly  a  fast-moving  ball,  with  their 
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bodies  swaying  far  over  a  galloping  pony.  Why 
deny  to  the  poor  golfer  a  freedom  of  movement 
that  is  accorded  to  players  of  other  games  ? 

Even  the  dip  of  the  body  and  the  little  bit  of 
extra  bending  of  the  knees  which  are  such  marked 
features  in  the  down  swing  of  long  hitters  does  not 
appear  to  affect  their  aim.  The  dip  can  be  seen  in 
screen  pictures  very  well.  It  was  very  marked  in 
the  picture  of  Lafitte's  swing.  And  the  strange 
thing  is  that  the  dip  seems  to  be  completed,  and 
the  body  seems  to  be  on  the  rise  again  before  the 
club  meets  the  ball.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  you 
any  reason  why  this  movement  is  necessary,  I 
simply  record  the  fact  that  it  is  so.  It  appears  to 
be  connected  with  that  excellent  piece  of  advice 
we  used  to  get  from  the  old  St.  Andrews  caddie, 
to  keep  the  heel  of  our  club  "  well  doon."  Vardon 
shows  the  body  dip  best  when  he  plays  an  iron  shot, 
and  it  is  then,  if  ever,  that  one  should  keep  the 
heel  of  the  club  down.  The  dipping  down  of  the 
right  shoulder  and  the  slight  lunge  forward  of  the 
body  in  the  follow  through  are,  of  course,  well 
known  to  every  one,  but  the  dipping  down  and  sway 
to  the  left  that  takes  place  before  the  ball  is  struck 
are  movements  that  do  not  appear  so  familiar  to 
analysts  of  the  golf  swing.  There  they  are  all 
the  same.  They  appear  in  the  swinging  of  a  golf 
club  just  as  they  do  in  the  swinging  of  a  sledge- 
hammer or  a  hatchet,  and,  as  in  these  cases,  they 
appear  before  the  blow  is  dealt.  There  cannot  be 
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the  maximum  of  power  without  them.  Which  all 
goes  to  show  that  the  pivot  of  the  golf  swing  is  the 
toes  of  one's  boots — not  one's  back-bone. 

If  you  examine  the  pictures  of  Vardon  that  are 
given  on  Plate  I  you  will  see  that  at  the  same 
time  as  he  turns  his  body  to  commence  his  swing 
he  raises  it,  and  so  another  pet  precept  of  the 
theorists  goes  by  the  board. 

Now  let  us  see  what  happens  to  the  arms  and 
club  while  the  body  is  undergoing  those  movements. 
The  best  that  can  occur  to  the  arms  and  club  is  to 
"  let  them  come  thro'  themselves "  !  Let  their 
movements  be  entirely  passive.  The  arms  are 
swung  down  like  lightning  by  the  body  movement 
just  as  you  see  the  bowler's  arm  or  the  tennis 
player's  being  swung  down.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  arm  muscles  proper  to  bring  the  club  into  the 
game,  and  they  require  all  the  power  they  possess  to 
overcome  the  club's  resistance  and  bring  it  along, 
what  time  they  themselves  are  being  swung  down. 
At  the  transition  stage,  and  until  such  time  as  the 
club-head  acquires  momentum,  there  is  much 
strain  thrown  on  the  arm  joints  in  their  efforts  to 
bring  the  club  along  ;  and  this  strain  tells  most  on 
the  weakest  joints — the  wrists.  So  much  so, 
that  they  do  not  get  straightened  out  until  the  very 
instant  of  time  before  club  and  ball  meet.  One 
reads  so  much  and  hears  so  much  about  the  work 
done  by  the  wrists  that  one  is  apt  to  forget  more 
important  joints.  By  far  the  most  powerful  and 
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most  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  joints  is 
taking  place  at  the  shoulder-  and  elbow-joints. 
The  whole  arm  is  prevented  from  lagging  behind  by 
the  action  of  the  muscles  that  attach  it  to  the  body 
at  the  shoulder- joint,  and  it  is  being  straightened 
out  by  the  muscles  working  the  elbow- joint — the 
extensor  muscles,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  triceps. 
The  elbows,  you  see,  got  bent  on  the  up  swing,  the 
right  being,  of  course,  the  most  bent.  They  have 
to  be  straightened  out  again  on  the  down  swing, 
and  it  is  this  straightening  out  of  the  elbow  that  is 
the  most  important  movement  of  the  arm  on  the 
down  swing.  When  the  club  has  been  well  set 
agoing  by  those  joints  it  is  a  comparatively  easy 
thing  for  the  wrists  to  come  in  and  give  their 
characteristic  little  underhand  flick  at  the  very 
end,  which  we  are  told  constitutes  the  art  of  timing. 
Why  this  should  be  so  I  fail  to  understand,  because 
one  has  often  timed  correctly  with  perfectly  rigid 
wrists.  I  fancy  that  correct  timing  is  more  of  the 
elbows  than  of  the  wrists,  but  I  do  not  profess  to 
be  competent  to  offer  a  reasoned  opinion  on  this 
matter  of  timing. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  movements  of  the  bones 
of  the  forearm  as  they  roll  round  one  another  on 
the  down  swing.  Nor  shall  I  say  what  muscles 
cause  the  movements.  The  less  you  know  of  all 
that  sort  of  thing  the  better  will  your  golf  be. 
Follow  nature,  and  she  will  keep  you  right  up  to 
the  time  you  have  hit  the  ball. 
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I  would,  however,  say  just  one  thing.  Do  not 
commence  your  down  swing  by  a  conscious  move- 
ment of  your  wrists.  No  doubt  you  could  do  it  if  you 
tried  hard  and  your  club  were  not  too  heavy.  But 
it  is  not  done.  Men  like  Abe  Mitchell  bring  the 
wrists  down  all  the  way  just  as  they  were  at  the 
start  of  the  down  swing,  in  the  attitude  of  full 
extension  and  radial  deviation.  It  is  only  as  the 
club  comes  on  to  the  ball  that  the  wrist  flicks 
straight.  This  very  late  straightening  of  the  wrist 
seems  to  be  common  to  all  long  hitters.  Why 
should  you,  therefore,  start  it  early  ?  By  straight- 
ening your  wrists  late,  you  may  perhaps  some  day 
drive  as  long  as  they  do. 

Your  wrists  are  on  the  strain  all  the  time  of  course, 
but  they  do  not  begin  their  tightening  up  until 
late  in  the  down  swing. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  so  far  from  the  club 
leading  the  way  on  the  down  path,  it  is  the  very 
last  member  to  get  going.  The  hands  are  coming 
down  while  the  club-head  is  still  pointing  heaven- 
ward. And  what  is  more,  just  as  the  ball  is  struck 
the  hands  are  much  in  advance  of  the  position  they 
occupied  at  the  time  of  the  address.  That  is  clearly 
seen  in  any  action  photographs  you  care  to  look  at. 
One  often  reads  that  at  the  end  of  the  swing  the 
hands  must  occupy  the  same  position  relative  to 
the  ball  that  they  occupied  before  the  swing  began. 
This  is  not  so.  Such  a  player  as  Taylor  may 
conform  to  that  rule,  but  then  you  see  Taylor 
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stands  in  his  address  with  his  hips  already  out  to 
the  left  and  weight  chiefly  on  it.  The  others 
stand  more  naturally,  but  compared  with  Taylor 
their  ball  is  away  out  opposite  the  left  foot.  They 
know  that  they  are  going  to  lunge  out  to  the  ball, 
and  this  sway  is  already  discounted  when  they  take 
up  their  stance.  They  discount  it  by  placing  the 
ball  opposite  the  left  foot  in  their  address,  and  at 
impact  the  hands  are  to  the  left  of  their  initial 
position.  Because  due  allowance  has  been  made 
for  this  before  ever  the  swing  was  begun  the  shot 
goes  far  and  straight.  In  other  words,  the  stance 
adopted  by  those  players  is  taken  up  to  conform 
to  their  particular  brand  of  swing. 

On  the  way  down  the  arms  must  not  get  ahead 
of  the  body,  else  the  shot  will  be  a  pull.  Nor  must 
the  body  get  too  far  ahead  of  the  arms,  else  you  will 
slice.  It  is  obviously  more  difficult  to  bring  the 
club-head  down  at  the  psychological  moment  if 
its  weight  is  too  much  for  the  elbow  and  wrist 
muscles  to  deal  with — a  heavy  club  will  lag  behind. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  light  club  may  come  down 
too  soon.  And  when  players  speak  of  a  club  as 
not  suiting  them,  I  fancy  they  know  that  with 
such  a  club  they  would  not  be  sure  of  its  meeting 
the  ball  at  the  correct  moment.  It  may  suit  the 
other  fellow  all  right,  but  for  his  particular  swing 
it  will  not  do.  The  club  that  you  can  wield  most 
successfully  is  to  be  discovered  only  by  your  own 
experience,  or  by  trial. 

6 
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CHAPTER  X 
THE  FOLLOW  THROUGH 

I   NOW  come  to  consider  that  phase  of  the  golf 
swing  that  is  by  far  its  most  important  phase— 
the  follow  through.     This  movement  is  just  as 
important  in  golf  as  it  is  in  billiards ;    without  it 
there  cannot  be  a  good  shot  played  in  either  game. 
And  as  in  billiards,  so  it  is  in  golf,  the  movement 
is  a  push — a  pure  and  simple  push  ! 

In  the  up  swing,  and  in  the  down  swing  up  (or 
down  !)  to  the  moment  of  impact,  the  movements 
of  our  bodies  and  of  our  limbs  are  perfectly  natural 
movements.  They  are  the  movements  we  should 
perform  were  we  swinging  an  axe  or  swinging  a 
scythe.  But  the  movement  of  following  through 
is  not  a  natural  movement,  and  it  is  in  the  follow 
through  that  the  art  of  the  long  and  accurate  driver 
tells  its  tale.  Left  to  nature's  dictates  our  follow 
through  would  be  more  or  less  a  copy  of  our  up 
swing,  but  in  reverse.  Nature,  however,  did  not 
fashion  our  limbs  and  joints  for  the  purpose  of 
propelling  golf  balls.  They  were  fashioned  for 
sterner  work  than  that.  And  when  it  becomes  our 
purpose  to  drive  a  golf  ball,  the  natural  arc  that 
our  arms  would  describe  if  left  to  themselves  must 
be  bent  by  art  to  serve  the  purpose  in  hand. 
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The  arc  must  be  flattened  out  and  the  arms  and 
club  must  follow  the  ball.  Whether  the  movement 
digs  your  club  into  the  sand  of  a  bunker  or  cuts 
divots  on  the  fairway  does  not  matter.  The  shot 
must  be  played  through  the  ball  whether  the  end 
of  it  be  in  thick  mud  or  in  thin  air  ! 

It  has  been  said  that  a  correct  follow  through 
follows  naturally  upon  a  correctly  modelled  back 
swing ;  that  it  is  merely  an  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  a  good  swing.  That  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  Let  the  up  swing  be  ever  so  perfect  in  all 
its  phases,  and  let  the  down  swing  be  equally 
perfect,  yet  the  follow  through  may  go  all  to  pieces. 
That  is  because  it  is  not  a  natural  performance. 
It  is  entirely  an  artificial  movement,  consciously 
performed.  It  is  a  voluntary  yoking  of  our  members 
to  serve  a  purpose  to  which  they  are  unaccustomed, 
and  it  is  a  movement  that  demands  the  highest 
art  of  which  the  golfer  is  capable. 

It  has  become  the  fashion  of  late  to  decry  the 
follow  through,  and  amongst  those  who  would 
minimize  its  importance,  the  names  of  Mitchell 
and  Duncan  stand  prominent.  When  they  speak 
of  the  follow  through  I  fancy  that  these  good 
people  really  mean  what  I  have  termed  the  "  finish." 
If  they  mean  this  they  are  quite  right.  You  can 
fashion  the  finish  of  your  stroke  as  you  will.  You 
can  even  fashion  it  to  suit  the  artistic  sense  of 
any  stray  photographer  who  may  wish  to  immor- 
talize it.  But  the  follow  through  is  vital  to  good 
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golf,  and  no  golfers  exhibit  it  more  perfectly  than 
do  Mitchell  and  Duncan.  To  them  it  has  possibly 
become  almost  as  a  natural  movement.  They 
perform  it  instinctively  and  may  afford  to  despise 
it.  But  the  time  was  when  even  they  had  to 
learn  it  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow.  We  lesser 
mortals  cannot  afford  to  despise  it,  and  to  the 
end  of  our  golfing  days  some  of  us,  alas  !  must 
keep  on  saying  to  ourselves,  "  Follow  through  !  " 
"  Get  through  !  "  Mr.  Hilton  is  one  who  is  under 
no  delusion  as  to  the  value  of  a  good  follow  through, 
for  is  he  not  quoted  as  attributing  such  success  in 
the  game  as  he  may  have  achieved  (and  we  all 
know  what  that  is  !)  to  his  happy  knack  of  following 
on  after  the  ball  ? 

One  must  suppose  that  these  divergent  views  on 
the  value  of  the  follow  through  arise  from  lack  of 
uniformity  as  to  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to 
the  term.  At  any  rate,  let  us  sit  at  the  feet  of  the 
scorners  and  learn  of  them.  Let  us  take  Mitchell 
and  Duncan  as  our  models  of  what  a  follow  through 
should  be — and  better  models  one  could  not  desire. 

The  essential  movement  in  the  follow  through 
is  a  flattening  out  of  the  arc  described  by  the  club- 
head.  To  obtain  this  essential  movement  we  see 
long  hitters  send  their  arms  through  after  the  ball 
with  straightened  elbows  and  taut  wrists,  the  body 
with  its  hips  well  forward,  the  left  shoulder  up  and 
the  right  shoulder  dipped  down  as  it  comes  round 
in  obedience  to  the  turn  of  the  hips.  And  because 
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VARDON  FOLLOWS  THROUGH 

(See  Text) 

FIG.  i.     Just  Ix-fore  impact.  FIG.  2.     Impact. 

FIG.  3.     Ball  well  away,  follow  through  completed  and  inevitable  roll  of  right  hand  just 
beginning  and  muscles  relaxing. 
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this  turn  of  the  hips  is  brought  about  by  the  action 
of  the  leg  muscles  we,  of  course,  see  evidence  of 
their  action  in  the  raising  of  the  right  heel  from  the 
ground  and  the  pushing  forward  of  the  body,  as  it 
were,  from  the  right  toe.  One  has  to  remember 
that  the  right  heel  is  not  "  dragged  from  its  moor- 
ings "  by  the  club's  impetus ;  the  push  from  the 
right  toe  is  essential  to  the  correct  body  movement 
which  comes  in  ahead  of  the  club  (see  Plate  VI). 

Already  on  the  down  swing  we  see  preparation 
being  made  for  this  push  through.  All  the  swing 
has  been  fashioned  to  make  this  phase  of  it  effective. 
In  its  other  parts  it  may  be  performed  perhaps 
unconsciously,  but  all  the  while  there  is  (or  there 
should  be)  at  the  back  of  the  player's  mind  the 
consciousness  that  his  club  has  to  be  pushed  out 
after  the  ball,  to  be  pushed  out  along  its  line  of 
flight  as  far  as  is  possible  for  him  to  do  it. 

Much  has  been  heard  of  late  about  the  "  push 
shot "  in  golf.  Every  shot  is  a  push  shot ;  else  it 
is  a  wrong  'un. 

In  this  respect  the  golf  shot  and  the  billiard 
shot  run  on  parallel  lines.  The  greater  difficulty 
in  the  golf  shot  arises  in  that  the  club-head  has  to 
be  pushed  after  the  ball  with  the  face  fair  and  square 
to  the  line  of  flight  as  long  as  is  humanly  possible. 
When  the  follow  through  sends  the  club-head  into 
the  ground  the  control  of  the  club-face  is  a  com- 
paratively easy  affair.  It  is  when  the  follow  through 
ends  in  the  air  that  the  difficulty  arises.  It  is 
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then  that  the  natural  tendency  of  the  right  hand  to 
climb  over  the  left  is  apt  to  manifest  itself,  and, 
alas  1  the  left  hand  lends  it  every  encouragement 
to  go  through  this  illegal  movement. 

I  have  shown  how,  in  the  up  swing,  there  is  a 
natural  rolling  to  the  right  of  the  hands  and  arms. 
In  the  down  swing  there  is  the  reverse  tendency  to 
roll  to  the  left.  Even  if  you  swing  your  arms 
loosely  in  the  air  you  will  find  that  this  is  so.  When 
you  hold  such  a  weighty  thing  as  a  golf  club  in 
your  hands  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  your  arms 
to  roll  is,  of  course,  much  exaggerated,  and  it  is 
a  main  part  of  the  player's  business  to  prevent  it 
during  that  phase  of  the  swing  that  we  have  elected 
to  call  the  follow  through.  At  the  end,  this  roll 
of  the  arms  and  hands  is,  of  course,  inevitable, 
but  the  longer  it  can  be  held  in  control  the  better 
will  be  the  shot.  It  is  easy  to  understand  what 
disasters  would  follow  on  an  uncontrolled  turning 
over  of  the  arms  at  the  moment  of  impact.  Those 
disasters  are  perhaps  more  in  evidence  on  the 
putting  green  than  on  the  tee.  Through  the  green 
they  are  not  so  obvious.  Contact  with  the  ground 
very  effectually  stops  any  inclination  on  the  part 
of  the  hands  to  roll  over,  and  thus  it  is  that  jerked 
shots  with  cleek  or  brassey,  as  well  as  ordinary 
iron  shots  that  take  a  divot,  go  straighter  than 
shots  where  the  club-head  ends  in  the  blue. 

Those,  then,  are  the  problems  confronting  the 
golfer  in  following  through — the  flattening  of  the 
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arc  and  the  keeping  the  club-face  square.  And  it 
would  appear  that  the  way  our  good  players  tackle 
the  problem  is  by  a  momentary  stiffening  of  the 
elbows  and  wrists  at  the  time  of  impact  and  for 
just  a  thought  after  it.  Whatever  the  wrists  have 
been  doing,  or  are  about  to  do,  at  contact  they 
must  be  taut  (see  Plate  VI).  More  particularly 
should  this  injunction  apply  to  the  right  wrist. 
It  is,  of  course,  obviously  necessary  of  the  left 
wrist,  and  needs  no  stressing. 

Much  discussion  goes  on  as  to  the  relative  shares 
taken  by  the  hands  and  arms  in  swinging  a  golf- 
club.  Most  professionals  will  tell  you — and  tell 
you  emphatically — that  the  right  is  the  master 
hand.  Possibly  they  are  right,  but  in  golf  as  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  the  relationship  between 
master  and  man  holds  true — the  master  is  the 
guide  and  director,  and  the  man  does  the  spade 
work  !  If  one  arm  bears  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day  more  than  the  other,  that  arm  is  probably 
the  left.  A  backhand  blow  is  notoriously  more 
powerful  than  a  forehand  blow.  The  role  of  the 
arms  in  the  swing — qua  swing — is  a  passive  one. 
Their  business  is  the  control  of  the  club,  and  in 
this  control  the  right  hand  takes  the  leading  part. 
More  particularly  does  it  do  so  in  the  follow  through. 
It  is  here  that  the  important  work  of  flattening  out 
the  arc  and  keeping  the  club-face  square  on  is 
required,  and  the  right  hand  is  the  one  to  look 
after  at  this  stage.  Get  it  to  come  through  correctly 
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and  all  will  be  well.  If  you  find  it  is  playing  you 
tricks,  just  grip  a  bit  tighter  with  it  than  is  your 
wont.  When  its  grip  is  a  bit  firmer  it  will  not  be 
so  inclined  to  turn  over  or  "  climb  up  "  the  left 
as  George  Duncan  puts  it,  and  this  extra  tightening 
of  the  grip  will  make  it  all  the  easier  to  get  the 
wrists  taut  at  impact. 

But  in  all  your  efforts  of  managing  the  work 
of  the  arms,  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  bedrock  fact 
that  all  the  time  they  are  just  part  of  your  club- 
shaft,  and  that  the  power  of  your  stroke  comes 
from  the  body.  The  arms  are  there  for  purposes 
of  control  and  aim,  and  so  far  as  quick  or  forcible 
movement  is  concerned  you  should  be  blissfully 
unconscious  of  their  existence.  You  should  cer- 
tainly be  unconscious  of  one  arm  doing  more  work 
than  the  other. 

THE  FINISH 

What  I  have  termed  the  finish  can  scarcely  be 
looked  upon  as  a  phase  in  the  swing  cycle.  For 
good  or  ill  the  ball  has  gone,  and  there  is  a  relaxation 
of  muscular  effort.  What  occurs  to  the  club-head 
after  that  is  of  little  consequence.  You  may  bring 
it  to  rest  over  your  left  shoulder  or  describe  pigtails 
with  it  in  the  air  as  you  please.  It  is  a  matter  of 
individual  idiosyncrasy,  perhaps  of  individual  taste. 
One  hears  a  good  deal  about  what  is  termed  a  fine 
finish.  People  who  use  the  term  must  surely  use 
it  in  its  artistic  sense.  One  sees  very  indifferent 
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golfers  with  a  fine,  artistic  pose  at  the  end  of  the 
swing ;  and  one  sees  a  champion  golfer  whose 
finish  brings  him  to  an  attitude  suggestive  of  a 
village  fool  gaping  at  a  passing  circus.  But  watch 
his  follow  through — watch  his  movements  up  to 
the  moment  of  relaxation  !  There  you  will  see 
what  it  is  that  makes  a  champion ;  and  then  go 
home  and  copy  him  if  you  can. 


CHAPTER  XI 
STANCE  AND  ATTITUDE 

THE  stance  a  player  adopts — the  position  he 
takes  up  in  relation  to  the  ball  he  is  about 
to  strike — should  be  the  stance  from  which  he 
finds  he  can  drive  the  ball  straight.  After  he  has 
learned  to  hit  the  ball  with  his  particular  brand  of 
swing,  he  must  learn  to  hit  it  straight — again  with 
his  particular  brand  of  swing.  It  is  no  good  copying 
the  stance  of  anyone.  Each  player  must  find  out 
his  own.  His  swing  has  probably  some  individual 
peculiarities  and  his  stance  must  be  taken  in  due 
conformity  with  his  peculiar  swing  :  stance  must 
be  subservient  to  swing. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  body,  hands  and 
club  should  come  on  to  the  ball  in  precisely  the 
way  they  originally  addressed  it. 

That  is,  of  course,  not  true. 

A  mere  glance  at  any  long  hitter  will  show  you 
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that  it  is  not  true.  At  the  moment  of  impact  the 
long  hitter  has  his  hips  well  out  to  the  left,  his 
right  shoulder  down  and  forward,  his  weight  over 
to  the  left,  and  probably  his  right  heel  slightly 
raised. 

Braid's  picture  at  impact  is  a  very  different  one 
from  the  meek,  lazy-looking  picture  he  presented 
at  the  time  he  addressed  the  ball  he  is  just  about 
to  hit  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  so  it  is  with 
the  others. 

In  spite  of  the  numberless  minor  differences  in 
the  stance  of  good  players,  they  all  have  this  feature 
in  common :  they  all  take  up  such  a  stance  that 
when  they  are  hitting  with  the  full  force  of  their 
body  and  swinging  arms  the  club-head  follows  the 
ball.  It  may  be  for  ten  inches,  it  may  be  for  more, 
but  the  position  they  originally  adopted  made  this 
follow  through  possible.  In  other  words,  their 
stance  is  adapted  in  strict  relation  to  the  path  their 
club-head  is  to  move  along  at  time  of  impact  and 
for  a  moment  afterwards.  Thus  we  see  that  it  is 
the  follow  through  that  should  determine  the 
stance. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  too,  how  this  law  impels 
them  to  take  up  their  stance  with  the  ball  well 
to  their  left.  However  they  may  distribute  the 
body  weight  as  between  the  two  legs,  all  the  long 
hitters  play  off  the  left.  By  this  I  mean  that  a 
line  dropped  from  the  ball  at  right  angles  to  its 
intended  line  of  flight  comes  nearer  to  the  left  foot 
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than  to  the  right.  In  point  of  actual  distance  the 
right  foot  may  be  nearer  to  the  ball,  but  when 
you  come  to  drop  this  right-angled  line  you  will 
find  it  come  nearer  to  the  left  foot  every  time. 

There  are  some  golfers  who  undoubtedly  stand 
in  an  attitude  that  puts  more  weight  on  the  right 
foot,  but  even  they  play  off  the  left. 

This  playing  off  the  left  foot  is  the  teaching  of 
experience.  Those  players  know  that  when  the 
ball  is  to  be  hit  the  weight  of  the  body  will  of 
necessity  have  swayed  to  the  left,  and  to  hit  straight 
they  must  have  the  ball  a  bit  to  the  left  as  well. 
And  in  taking  up  their  stance  they  allow  for  this 
lunge  to  the  left.  And  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Following  this  law  some  players  stand  open, 
some  stand  square,  and  some  stand  close.  These 
terms  are  well  understood  by  all  golfers,  and  I  need 
not  define  them.  Were  the  stance  a  thing  that 
was  determined  solely  by  ease  of  swing,  or  power 
of  swing,  then  every  one  would  stand  close.  There 
is  no  question  about  it,  one  gets  a  more  powerful 
swing  with  a  close  stance,  and  if  the  problem  were 
merely  one  of  hitting  a  powerful  blow  it  would  be 
the  only  stance.  But  the  question  of  straightness 
arises  too,  and  so  our  stance  must  be  an  affair  for 
compromise.  And  in  this  compromise  the  deter- 
mining factor  should  be  the  path  of  the  follow 
through — the  path  of  straightness. 

The  greatest  writer  on  golf,  in  the  greatest  book 
ever  written  about  golf,  taught  that  in  the  back 
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swing  the  club-head  should  leave  the  ball  and 
swing  back  as  far  as  possible  upon  a  line  "  which 
"  would  be  given  by  a  production  through  the  ball, 
"and  to  the  player's  right,  of  the  ball's  intended 
"line  of  flight." 

Emanating  as  it  did  from  the  greatest  authority 
on  the  game,  and  one  of  the  greatest  exponents  of 
its  play,  this  theory  was,  of  course,  accepted  as 
gospel.  And  even  to  this  day  one  sees  many 
players  taking  up  their  stance  obviously  conscious 
that  it  is  the  back  swing  of  the  club  that  must 
determine  how  they  stand. 

Unfortunately  for  us  all,  the  theory  happens 
to  be  based  on  faulty  observation. 

Like  many  other  golfing  theories  it  does  not  fit 
in  with  the  practice  of  the  best  players.  In  their 
practice  one  sees  little  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 
professionals  of  any  heed  being  taken  as  to  the 
backward  path  of  the  club-head.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  one  sees  every  evidence  of  care  being  taken 
that  the  club-head  should  follow  the  actual  line 
of  the  ball's  flight. 

It  is  this  that  determines  their  stance,  and  it 
should  determine  yours. 

ATTITUDE 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  attitude  assumed 
by  great  players  in  swinging  a  golf-club  we  are 
faced  with  a  very  thorny  problem. 

In  the  matter  of  stance  one  can  detect  a  really 
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wonderful  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  methods 
of  the  great,  but  their  attitudes  are  as  different  as 
their  taste  in  garments.  After  all,  I  suppose  it 
must  be  so.  No  two  of  us  are  built  alike,  nor  are 
we  temperamentally  alike,  and  the  attitude  we 
assume  when  we  are  about  to  smite  a  golf-ball 
must  no  doubt  be  subconsciously  influenced  by 
our  own  individual  anatomy  and  mentality. 

Then,  too,  there  arise  the  important  questions 
of  balance  and  aim. 

These  questions,  of  course,  each  individual  must 
work  out  for  himself.  The  attitude  that  suits 
the  quick-moving,  highly-strung  player  might  not 
suit  his  slow-moving,  phlegmatic  partner. 

With  such  a  bewildering  diversity  of  practice 
presented  to  us  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  one 
feature  that  could  logically  be  looked  upon  as  an 
essential  of  a  correct  attitude,  and  one  is,  therefore, 
driven  to  consider  the  question  mainly  on  theoretical 
grounds,  I  am  afraid. 

As  the  foundation  of  good  golf  is  a  good  swing, 
a  swing  that  combines  the  elements  of  power, 
rhythm  and  flexibility,  the  chief  desideratum 
must  be  to  take  up  an  attitude  that  makes  such 
a  swing  possible.  Remember,  it  has  to  be  a  swing, 
not  a  hit. 

To  compass  such  a  swing  the  attitude  should 
be  an  erect  one :  there  should  be  no  undue  stooping, 
although  the  knees  should  be  bent.  For  one  thing 
it  is  easier  to  maintain  equilibrium  when  standing 
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fairly  erect,  and  our  bodies  are  more  flexible  than 
when  stooping.  The  really  long  hitters,  I  think, 
all  stand  well  up  to  their  work.  It  makes  the 
swing  easier  and  it  makes  for  a  more  restrained 
swing. 

Again,  the  feet  should  be  comparatively  close 
together — there  should  be  no  straddling.  Strad- 
dling leads  to  wildness  and  makes  a  good  follow 
through  difficult.  "  Slow  back "  is  one  of  the 
golden  maxims  of  golf.  If  you  are  inclined  to  go 
back  quickly  and  therefore  to  hit  jerkily,  stand 
with  your  feet  closer  to  one  another. 

George  Duncan  is  always  a  fascinating  player  to 
watch.  On  the  tee,  he  is  inclined  to  straddle,  and 
his  driving  suffers  a  bit  in  consequence,  because, 
for  one  of  his  temperament,  it  encourages  the 
temptation  to  swing  quickly.  Through  the  green, 
and  in  his  iron  play,  there  is  no  one  that  plays  so 
delightfully.  His  feet,  here,  come  closer  together, 
and  his  game  is  in  consequence  much  more  con- 
vincing. It  is  much  the  same  with  the  others, 
though  perhaps  not  so  markedly  so  as  in  Duncan's 
case.  They  all  play  through  the  green  with  feet 
closer  together.  Many  of  them  would  be  better 
drivers  if  they  did  the  same  off  the  tee.  See  how 
close  Braid  and  Mitchell  hold  their  feet — and  see 
how  they  swing  ! 

Flexibility  counts  for  much  in  the  golf  swing, 
and  a  straddling  attitude  negatives  it. 

But  right  here  comes   up  a  mental  vision  of 
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Sandy  Herd !  Herd  both  straddles  and  crouches. 
But  he  overcomes  the  disabilities  inherent  in  such 
an  attitude  by  his  manner  of  swing.  That  frank 
sway  of  his — of  body  and  of  head — is  perhaps  the 
only  method  of  swinging  in  this  attitude  that 
would  give  him  any  length  at  all.  It  is  certainly 
the  only  swing  that  would  give  comfort,  standing 
as  he  does.  Herd's  swing  and  attitude  go  to  prove 
that  golf  can  be  played  without  flexibility — the 
exception  to  prove  the  rule — and  if  I  were  a  teacher 
of  golf  and  were  asked  by  a  somewhat  obese  old 
gentleman  with  stiffening  joints  how  he  should 
play  I  should  advise  him  to  take  Herd  as  a  model. 

If,  however,  one  is  blessed  with  a  normal  degree 
of  flexibility  of  body  and  limb  he  should  take 
every  advantage  of  it,  and  his  attitude  should  be 
erect,  with  feet  held  fairly  close  together. 

An  important  feature  in  the  attitude  of  all  good 
players  is  the  marked  dip  of  the  right  shoulder. 
They  stand  with  the  body  bent  slightly  to  the  right, 
and  the  hips  therefore  thrown  a  bit  to  the  left. 
This  attitude  follows  necessarily  on  the  stance  they 
all  adopt.  They  stand  with  the  ball  well  to  the 
left  of  the  middle  line  of  the  body.  The  club  and 
left  arm  are  likewise  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line. 
Hence  the  body  must  bend  to  enable  the  right 
hand  to  hold  the  club  in  its  appointed  place,  and  the 
right  shoulder  must  dip  down. 

The  question  of  how  much  of  the  body  weight 
should  be  borne  by  the  left  foot  and  how  much 
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should  be  on  the  right  is  often  discussed.  In  practice 
it  is  a  question  the  wise  man  will  not  bother  his 
head  about.  From  observation,  and  from  a  study 
of  their  photographs  as  they  address  the  ball,  it 
would  appear  that  the  professionals  stand  with  the 
body  weight  just  about  evenly  distributed.  The 
slight  throw  of  the  shoulders  to  the  right  is  com- 
pensated by  the  throw  of  the  hips  to  the  left,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body 
coincides  with  the  middle  line.  If  it  inclines  to  one 
side  more  than  to  the  other  I  should  say  it  goes 
to  the  left.  I  do  not  know  that  any  player  has  ever 
perched  himself  on  a  pair  of  dial  balances  and 
watched  the  indicator  as  he  took  his  swing.  Such 
an  experiment  would  be  interesting.  It  would 
solve  the  question  so  far  as  the  particular  player  is 
concerned,  but  it  would  be  of  little  practical  value. 
Each  player  must  work  out  the  problem  for  himself. 
It  is  not  certain  that  the  weight  distribution  that 
suits  Mr.  Blackwell  would  suit  him. 

The  only  thing  that  is  certain  is  that  when  the 
stroke  is  being  delivered — and  that  surely  is  the 
psychological  moment  in  the  swing — the  weight 
must  be  on  the  left  foot.  That  is  the  law  for  every 
stroke  in  golf.  During  the  other  phases  of  the 
swing  the  body  weight  may  incline  to  either  side 
(and  it  is,  I  think,  certain  that  it  inclines  to  the 
right  on  the  back  swing),  but  in  the  end  it  must 
come  on  to  the  left  foot.  That  is  the  way  the 
professionals  arrange  matters,  at  any  rate.  It 
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is  the  natural  way,  whether  you  are  playing  golf 
or  playing  skittles. 

One  would  have  thought  that  just  here  any 
useful  discussion  as  to  distribution  of  weight  might 
end.  But  not  a  bit  of  it !  In  their  zeal  for  golf 
analysis  some  enthusiasts  go  a  step  further  and 
discuss  the  question  as  to  whether  the  weight 
should  be  on  your  heels  or  on  your  toes.  Most  of 
us  are  content  to  distribute  the  weight  over  the 
whole  foot.  Braid  and  Sherlock  are  not.  They 
insist  that  you  should  stand  on  your  heels  !  How 
they  manage  to  stand  with  the  "  weight  well  back 
on  the  heels,"  as  they  express  it,  and  next  moment 
transfer  the  weight  to  the  left  toe  without  toppling 
over  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  Nor  do  those 
two  great  golfers  offer  us  any  enlightenment  on 
this  point.  If  Nature  provides  us  with  a  good 
honest  twelve-inch  foot  to  stand  on,  why  perch 
ourselves  on  the  end  of  our  leg  shanks  ?  One  can, 
at  any  rate,  stand  balanced  on  one's  toes ;  one 
can  even  swing  a  golf-club  and  hit  a  golf-ball  standing 
thus.  Try  it  standing  on  your  heels  !  You  might 
as  well  stand  on  your  head  straight  away. 

If  any  portion  of  the  sole  of  one's  foot  bears 
more  of  the  weight  than  another  in  swinging  a 
golf-club,  that  portion  must  necessarily  be  the 
balls  of  the  toes.  They  are  the  pivot  of  the  swing. 

Whatever  one's  sensations  may  be,  the  body 
weight  falls  on  the  springy  arch  of  the  foot,  standing 
normally  as  one  should.  Sensations  are  notoriously 
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misleading,  however.  We  all,  at  one  time  or 
another,  experienced  a  sensation  of  pain  in  the 
left  orbit  when  the  offending  member  was  probably 
a  left  molar  tooth. 

We  have  a  sensation  of  power  in  our  wrists  that 
they  do  not  possess.  Sensations  are  dangerous 
things. 

And  if  Braid  and  Sherlock  have  a  sensation  of 
standing  on  their  heels  as  they  play  golf,  they 
would  be  well  advised  to  consider  seriously  the 
question  of  purchasing  a  new  pair  of  boots. 


CHAPTER  XII 
SPARED   SHOTS   AND   APPROACH  SHOTS 

EVERY  golfer,  after  a  time,  comes  to  know 
what  distance  he  can  get  with  every  club  in 
his  set  when  he  puts  his  full  effective  power 
into  the  stroke.    That  is  his  full  shot  in  respect  of  that 
particular  club.    When,  for  any  reason,  he  elects  to 
play  with  that  club,  but  does  not  put  his  full  power 
into  the  stroke,  he  is  playing  a  spared  shot. 

Although  the  term  "  spared "  is  commonly 
applied  to  such  shots  played  with  wooden  clubs, 
the  same  term  rightly  applies  to  shots  played  with 
iron  clubs  that  are  not  the  full  shot  of  the  particular 
iron.  It  is  much  better  to  speak  of  "  spared " 
iron  shots  than  to  use  the  old  terms  "  three-quar- 
ter," "half,"  "quarter,"  and  so  forth.  These 
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terms  implied  the  idea  that  the  distance  the  ball 
was  to  go  had  to  be  regulated  entirely  by  the  distance 
the  club-head  was  drawn  back.  The  player  was 
so  concentrated  on  hitting  from  a  particular  point 
that  it  often  ended  in  his  not  hitting  at  all !  The 
concentration  that  should  have  been  given  to  the 
forward  swing  was  wasted  on  the  back  swing.  The 
terms  "  spared  "  iron  shot,  or  "  easy  "  iron  shot 
are  free  from  this  objection.  They  convey  the 
correct  idea  :  they  convey  the  idea  that  you  have 
to  spare  your  power,  or  have  to  "  take  it  easy." 

When,  therefore,  you  are  about  to  play  a  shot 
that  is  less  than  the  full  shot  for  the  particular 
club  you  are  going  to  use,  the  question  you  should 
put  to  yourself  is,  "  How  much  power  must  I  put 
into  the  shot  ?  "  not  "  How  far  back  must  I  bring 
my  club-head  ?  "  A  curtailing  of  power  may 
automatically  lead  to  a  curtailing  of  the  swing — 
it  probably  will — but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
not.  Mr.  Hilton  has  put  on  record  the  interesting 
observation  that  when  he  is  playing  a  spared  shot 
his  swing  is  actually  longer  than  when  he  is  playing 
a  full  shot !  That  proves,  at  any  rate,  one  thing : 
it  proves  that  so  far  as  Mr.  Hilton  is  concerned, 
he  gives  no  thought  as  to  what  should  be  the  back- 
ward limit  his  club-head  reaches ;  he  concentrates 
on  what  force  is  to  be  applied  in  taking  the  shot 

That  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  moral  of  it  all  is  just  this — banish  from 
your  mind  any  idea  of  such  things  as  three-quarter, 
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half  and  quarter  shots.  Think  only  of  the  amount 
of  power  required  for  the  particular  distance. 

Any  shortening  of  the  swing  must  follow  auto- 
matically on  the  curtailment  of  force.  But  remem- 
ber it  has  to  be  automatic  !  unconscious  !  ! 

The  degree  of  power  that  the  particular  shot 
demands  is,  of  course,  a  matter  that  comes  only 
by  practice  and  experience.  With  practice  and 
experience  the  muscles  respond  accurately  to 
messages  conveyed  to  them.  The  eye  gauges  the 
distance,  notes  the  circumstances  of  lie  and  so 
forth,  and  sends  its  message  to  the  muscles  through 
their  brain  centre.  The  reply  from  the  muscles 
comes  back,  "  Right,"  they  say,  "  We  have  got 
your  message  ;  we  have  had  many  similar  messages 
from  you  before,  and  we  know  what  is  required  of 
us,"  and,  whiz  ! — the  thing  is  done  !  ! 

And  in  the  doing  of  the  thing  the  mechanism 
of  the  movements  involved  is  just  the  same  as  it 
was  in  playing  full  shots. 

Professionals  play  their  iron  shots  just  as  they 
play  their  full  drives — with  the  body !  The  role 
of  body  and  the  role  of  the  arms  is  just  as  it  was 
in  the  drive.  The  body  supplies  the  power,  the 
arms  are  moved  passively.  The  only  active  part 
the  arms  take  is  the  control  of  the  club. 

That  is  the  lesson  one  learns  by  observing  the 
professional  play,  or  by  looking  at  him  on  the 
kinema  screen.  Down  to  the  time  when  he  is 
quite  close  to  the  green  and  has  to  play  the  smallest 
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TIGS,  i,  2,  3.     Taylor  approaching.      (See  Text) 
FIG.  4.     Adams  driving.     (See  p.  74) 
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of  chip  shots  he  uses  his  body  power.  Whatever 
he  himself  may  say  to  the  contrary,  that  is  how 
he  plays. 

The  trouble  of  it  all  is  that  he  does  not  teach 
it  so.  He  feels  a  strain  at  his  wrist-joints,  perhaps, 
and  his  sensations  lead  him  astray.  He  talks  to  his 
pupils,  and  he  writes  in  his  book,  as  if  an  approach 
shot  were  a  thing  for  the  wrists.  It  is  called  a  hit, 
whereas  it  is  a  swing.  An  abbreviated  swing 
certainly,  but  still  a  swing.  The  straightening 
out  of  elbow  and  wrists  is  just  part  of  the  control 
of  the  club.  The  wrists  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  power  of  the  stroke,  nor  with  its 
crispness. 

Watch  Taylor  play  the  eleventh  hole  at  Mid- 
Surrey. 

That  is  a  hole  that  even  I  can  reach  with  a  flick 
of  my  arms ;  anyone  can,  and  assuredly  Taylor 
could.  (See  Plate  VII.)  But  what  does  he  do  ? 
Round  goes  his  body  to  the  right  (the  left  knee 
bending,  of  course)  and  back  it  comes  to  the  left 
carrying  the  arms  with  it.  The  right  elbow  is 
held  against  the  ribs  all  the  time,  and  the  forearm 
straightens  out  just  when  he  is  on  the  ball.  That 
eleventh  hole  is  something  like  ninety  or  a  hundred 
yards  long,  and  yet  we  see  the  finest  approach 
player  in  the  world  play  it  with  a  body  stroke ; 
not  a  vestige  of  arm  stroke  about  it !  Go  ye  and 
do  likewise  ! 

It  has  been  said  that  many  amateurs  are  just 
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as  good  as  professionals  in  driving  and  putting. 
Their  iron  play  is  where  they  fail.  If  the  amateurs 
would  only  forget  all  about  their  wretched  wrists 
and  play  their  approaches  with  the  body  as  the 
professionals  do,  I  feel  sure  that  the  big  gap  between 
them  and  the  paid  ranks  would  be  appreciably 
narrowed. 

And  it  is  time,  too,  that  the  professionals  ceased 
talking  about  wrist  work  and  snap  of  the  wrists. 
Why,  the  very  grip  they  all  adopt  puts  wrist  move- 
ment at  a  discount.  Slack  wrists  are  bad  enough 
in  driving  ;  they  are  the  very  devil  in  approaching. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  this  book  to  teach  the 
art  of  golf.  It  is  simply  an  attempt  to  elucidate 
the  science  of  the  game.  The  other  day  I  had 
again  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  cream  of  the 
professional  ranks  playing  in  open  competition. 
I  watched  the  methods  of  the  most  of  them,  and 
what  I  have  said  stands.  I  asked  one  of  them 
how  he  managed  to  play  his  approaches  so  well. 
He  said,  "  By  my  wrists  !  "  As  he  was  notably 
what  Mr.  Everard  would  have  called  a  "  stiff- 
arm  "  player,  I  simply  smiled. 

The  pictures  of  Vardon  playing  an  iron  shot 
(see  Plate  III)  show  the  arms  and  club  being  brought 
down  by  the  body  turn  very  clearly.  He  is  swinging 
both  his  arms  and  his  club,  in  fact.  There  is  no 
semblance  of  a  hit  about  it. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  the  other  professionals  • 
they  swing  the  club  down  with  stiffened  wrists 
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at  impact.  The  only  bit  of  arm  work  that  one 
sees  in  their  approach  shots  is  a  push  through 
after  the  ball  with  the  right  arm.  They  seem  to 
be  more  careful  to  get  the  following  through  move- 
ment in  their  approach  shots  than  in  their  drives 
even.  Whether  the  club-head  ends  in  turf  or  in 
sand  does  not  matter ;  the  movement  is  there  all 
the  same,  and  it  is  the  movement  that  counts. 

Every  iron  shot  has  the  element  of  push  in  it : 
the  shot  that  has  nowadays  come  to  be  conven- 
tionally known  as  the  push  shot  seems  to  me  to  be 
just  an  ordinary  shot  without  a  "  finish  "  to  it.  It 
is  all  follow  through — a  follow  through  with  straight- 
ened arms  and  no  relaxation  of  muscles  after  it. 
It  appears  almost  as  if  the  player's  idea  were  to 
scrape  his  club  along  the  ground  after  the  ball. 
This  movement  has  the  effect  of  keeping  the  ball 
lower  than  when  the  club  is  cut  into  the  turf  under 
the  ball. 

This  same  push  shot  can  be  played  with  driver 
or  brassie  as  well,  and  it  seemed  to  me  when  I 
watched  Mr.  Hilton  playing  his  spared  shots  many 
years  ago,  that  he  had  this  movement  always — a 
sort  of  exaggerated  follow  through  with  no  finish. 

Having  thus  shown  that  great  players  play 
their  spared  shots  with  the  body  just  as  they  played 
their  drives,  it  remains  for  us  to  consider  how  the 
"  sparing  "  is  brought  about.  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  obvious  :  there  is  less  muscular  energy 
expended.  That  must  always  remain  the  great 
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factor  in  playing  spared  shots,  and,  of  course,  the 
shorter  the  distance  the  less  muscular  energy 
required.  That  fact,  however,  should  not  tempt 
one  to  play  the  shot  with  the  arms.  Almost  any 
approach  shot,  even  the  very  shortest,  requires 
more  power  than  the  arms  can  efficiently  supply. 
When  you  find  the  professional  does  not  play  his 
approaches  with  the  arms  you  may  be  quite  sure 
there  is  some  good  reason  for  it.  His  arms  are 
quite  as  strong  as  yours,  I  will  bet  you  :  yet  he  does 
not  swing  with  them.  He  uses  them  for  their  own 
proper  business  :  which  is  to  control  the  club  and 
bring  it  into  the  movement  that  is  initiated  and 
carried  on  by  his  body.  Their  business  is  control 
and  aim. 

Just  as  the  pugilist  uses  his  body  for  the  shortest 
of  punches,  so  the  golfer  should  use  his  body  for 
the  shortest  of  approaches.  There  is  the  danger, 
too,  of  the  aim  getting  disturbed  if  the  arms  are 
used  for  swinging  the  club.  When  dealing  with 
the  mechanism  of  the  driving  swing  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  arms  were  held  at  an  angle  from  the 
body  when  the  swing  was  begun,  and  that  this 
angle  should  be  maintained  all  through  the  swing. 
This  is  almost  more  important  in  playing  spared 
shots.  If  you  swing  with  the  arms  even  in  your 
short  approaches,  you  are  in  great  danger  of  dis- 
turbing this  angle  with  a  consequent  disturbance 
of  aim.  You  are  very  apt  to  push  the  arms  out 
from  the  body  as  your  club  goes  back,  and  to  cut 
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across  its  proper  plane  as  the  club  comes  forward. 
Swinging  with  the  body  minimizes  this  danger  to 
a  large  extent,  and  makes,  therefore,  for  a  better 
aim. 

There  is  another  factor  that  comes  into  the 
mechanism  of  sparing  a  shot  besides  the  sparing 
of  muscular  energy.  It  is  rather  interesting  ;  and 
possibly  important. 

All  the  professionals  tell  you  that  there  should 
be  a  "  pause  "  at  the  top  of  the  swing  in  playing 
approach  shots.  Of  course  we  know,  and  they 
know,  that  there  is  no  actual  pause  either  of  body 
or  of  club,  but  there  is  a  sensation  of  suspended 
movement  for  just  a  fraction  of  time.  That  sensa- 
tion is  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  the  power 
is  applied  at  a  later  period  in  the  cycle  of  movement 
in  playing  spared  shots  than  in  playing  full  shots. 

In  playing  full  shots,  the  return  swing  is  begun 
before  the  up  swing  reaches  the  top ;  in  playing 
spared  shots  the  return  swing  is  begun  when  the 
up  swing  is  at,  or  over,  the  top  and  on  its  way  down. 
The  energy  of  the  shot  is,  in  fact,  applied  later. 
This  waiting  for  the  club  (or  piston  !)  to  get  to  the 
top  gives  rise  to  a  sensation  of  a  pause  in  the  swing. 
The  professionals  all  say  that  this  pause,  or  late 
application  of  energy,  is  a  very  valuable  thing, 
and  I,  for  one,  am  ready  to  believe  them. 

These,  then,  are  the  two  factors  that  enter  into 
the  mechanism  of  playing  a  spared  approach  shot. 
There  is  the  lessened  amount  of  energy  applied  on 
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the  one  hand  and  its  later  application  on  the  other. 

The  great  thing  to  remember,  though,  is  the 
source  of  that  energy.  Body  movement  is  the 
source  the  professional  taps  for  his  energy,  and  you 
should  follow  his  example. 

But  beware  of  his  precept !  ! 

It  would  not  be  profitable  to  enter  upon  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  methods  of  great  golfers  in 
taking  up  their  stance  and  attitude  for  playing 
their  approach  shots.  Nor  is  it  necessary. 

The  same  general  principles  govern  the  stance 
for  approach  shots  as  govern  it  for  the  full  shot, 
and  hence  we  see  a  very  wonderful  uniformity  of 
method  amongst  the  professionals.  They  stand  in 
a  way  that  makes  a  straight  follow  through  possible, 
and  the  attitude  they  adopt  throws  most  of  the 
weight  on  to  the  left  foot.  And  they  mostly  stand 
with  their  feet  closer  to  one  another  than  in  the 
driving  stroke.  This  would  appear  to  be  their 
method  in  getting  the  swing  more  upright,  and  a 
more  upright  swing  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  nip 
the  club-head  under  the  ball  and  give  it  the  slightly 
glancing  downward  blow  that  puts  drag  on  it. 
Standing  close,  in  fact,  makes  it  easier  to  follow 
the  oft-repeated  injunction  of  the  intelligent  caddie 
to  "  keep  the  heel  o'  your  club  well  doon."  If 
we  could  forget  that  our  club  had  a  blade  at  all, 
and  think  only  of  its  heel,  I  feel  sure  we  should 
all  approach  better  than  we  do. 

There  is  one  kind  of  approach  shot  wherein  the 
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professionals  nowadays,  alas,  give  the  analyst  of 
movement  no  opportunity  for  plying  his  trade. 

I  refer  to  the  running-up  shot. 

They  have  departed  from  the  practice  of  their 
forefathers. 

Of  old,  the  approacher  had  one  club  and  many 
shots.  In  these  more  degenerate  days  he  has  one 
shot  and  many  clubs.  It  is  the  most  wearisome 
thing  in  the  world  to  watch  the  present  day  pro- 
fessional play  the  same  monotonous  shot  with  a 
selected  specimen  from  the  assorted  variety  of 
iron  monstrosities  with  which  he  burdens  his  poor 
caddie.  If  those  who  are  the  elected  legislators  in 
matters  appertaining  to  the  game  would  consider 
the  question  of  limiting  the  number  of  clubs  that 
a  competitor  may  carry,  instead  of  compelling  him 
to  play  with  a  ball  of  a  certain  weight  and  size, 
{hey  would  go  far  to  solve  the  problem  of 
eliminating  the  unskilful  and  showing  us  the  real 
champion. 

As  it  is,  one  seldom  sees  the  professional  play 
what  is  undoubtedly  the  most  artistic  shot  in  the 
game — the  approach  that  consists  partly  of  pitch 
but  mostly  of  run.  That  is  the  shot  to  give  one 
thrills,  the  same  sort  of  thrill  one  experiences  when 
one  sees  a  great  drive,  or  a  long  approach  putt 
over  a  billowy  green  laid  stone  dead. 

Just  because  one  sees  this  shot  played  so  seldom 
one  has  had  little  opportunity  therefore  of  studying 
the  methods  of  playing  it.  Andrew  Kirkaldy,  on 
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the  many  times  I  watched  him  play  the  shot, 
seemed  to  me  to  play  it  with  a  suspicion  of  side 
spin — not  under  spin — on  the  ball.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  sees  pictures  of  Ben  Sayers  playing  the 
shot  that  would  lead  one  to  think  the  little  man 
played  it  always  to  deep  square-leg. 

If  the  shot  be  played  in  a  manner  that  suggests 
getting  a  pull  on  it,  it  will  cleave  too  closely  to  the 
ground,  and  it  will  not  go  so  far.  If  it  be  played 
in  a  manner  that  suggests  getting  a  slice  on  it,  it 
will  hop  about  a  bit  and  go  farther.  If  any  of  you 
have  ever  played  that  other  great  Scottish  game — 
the  game  of  curling — you  will  know  the  difference 
between  a  stone  that  "  rocks  "  and  one  that  "  sits 
down."  In  playing  the  run-up  shot  you  want  just 
a  bit  of  "  rocking  "  at  first ;  the  "  sitting  down  " 
will  come  in  time,  and  the  later  it  comes  the  farther 
the  shot  will  go. 

Therefore  in  playing  the  running-up  shot  the 
blade  of  the  club  should  be  what  Duncan  calls 
"  open."  "  Shutting  "  the  blade  will  founder  the 
shot.  But  avoid  undercutting.  If  you  put  on 
undercut  the  shot  at  once  degenerates  into  an 
ordinary  pitch  with  drag  on  it.  The  essence  of 
the  running  shot  is  to  make  the  ball  run,  not  to 
make  it  drag. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

PUTTING 

IN   studying   the   movements   of   good  putters, 
one  is  at  a  considerable  disadvantage,  because  of 
the  fineness  of  those  movements.     Coarse  move- 
ments, such  as  one  sees  in  driving  and  approaching, 
are  comparatively  easily  appreciated  by  the  senses. 
Finer  movements,   such  as  those  of  putting,  are 
apt  to  elude  the  senses. 
And  there  is  this  further  difficulty. 
Men  putt  so  well  (or  so  badly !),  in  such  an  amazing 
variety  of  style,  with  any  sort  of  stance,  and  any 
old  sort  of  grip,  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  pick  out 
anything  that  might  be  called  an  essential  of  good 
putting,  to  pick  out  a  movement  that  is  common 
to  those  who  are  reputedly  the  best  putters. 

Nevertheless,  so  far  as  my  observations  go, 
there  are  one  or  two  points  of  agreement  to  be 
detected  in  all  this  maze  of  heterogeneity. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  borne  in  on  one  that  the 
putting  stroke  is  very  different  from  any  other 
stroke  in  the  game.  It  is  not  a  hit,  it  is  not  a  swing. 
It  is  a  stroke  that  would  be  best  described,  I  think, 
as  a  push.  Its  nearest  analogue  is  the  push  stroke 
at  billiards.  And  making  due  allowance  for  the 
difference  in  the  implements  used,  the  two  shots 
appear  to  me  to  be  played  in  the  same  fashion. 

Watch  Ray  use  his  putter.  I  take  him  as  an 
example,  because  I  am  told  that  he  is  the  best 
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putter  amongst  the  professionals — or,  at  any  rate, 
he  is  very  near  the  top  in  this  department  of  the 
game.  See  what  a  very  little  distance  he  brings 
his  club-head  back,  but  see  his  long  push  through  ! 
You  can  call  it  follow  through  if  you  like,  but  the 
movement  is  a  very  different  one  from  the  follow- 
through  movement  as  we  apply  the  term  to  the 
other  shots  in  golf.  It  is  the  difference  between 
the  "  follow  through  "  and  the  "  push  "  in  billiards. 
Perhaps  the  difference  is  merely  the  difference 
between  a  coarse  and  a  fine  movement ;  I  do  not 
know.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  term  that  expresses 
the  idea  best  is  the  term  "  push." 

And  what  a  gentle  push  it  is  in  Ray's  case ! 
And  how  it  lures  the  ball  into  the  hole  ! !  I  am 
told  by  his  brother  professionals  that  Ray  has  the 
finest  "  touch  "  of  the  lot  of  them.  Anyone  who 
watches  him  putting  will  readily  subscribe  to  this 
opinion. 

The  putting  touch,  of  course,  has  really  nothing 
to  do  with  the  sense  of  "  touch  "  as  physiologists 
understand  that  term.  It  has  everything  to  do 
with  "  muscle  "  sense.  That,  however,  does  not 
matter. 

Every  one  knows  what  is  meant  by  a  fine  touch 
or  a  coarse  touch.  And  in  putting,  the  word 
"  touch  "  is  used  in  just  the  same  sense  that  the 
pianist  uses  it.  It  means  fineness,  and  control  of 
our  muscular  movements. 

And,  indeed,  in  the  matter  of  physical  movement 
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the  pianist  and  putter  are  very  near  akin.  In 
playing  the  piano,  the  musical  pupil  is  ordered  to 
keep  his  wrists  still ;  they  should  be  immobile. 
And  the  golfing  pupil  should  be  told  the  same  in 
playing  his  putts. 

Wrist  movement  is  the  negation  of  good,  con- 
sistent putting.  Wrist  movements  are  coarse  move- 
ments, and  being  such  they  are  ill  adapted  for  such 
delicate  work  as  putting. 

All  our  finer  and  best  controlled  movements 
come  from  the  joints  above  the  wrists.  Ray  and 
many  others  have  discovered  this  for  themselves. 
Watch  how  little,  how  very  little,  Ray  uses  his 
wrists  in  putting.  True,  he  takes  back  his  club 
partly  by  an  extension  of  the  right  wrist.  Before 
he  begins  to  take  it  back  at  all  he  knuckles  forward 
and  puts  his  wrist  already  in  the  attitude  of  exten- 
sion, so  that  in  the  back  movement  there  is  really 
very  little  more  extension  of  the  wrist  possible. 
But  the  back  movement  is  of  little  importance 
compared  with  the  forward,  working  movement. 
And  as  Ray  comes  forward  you  see  his  hand  being 
pushed  en  bloc  along  the  line,  with  hardly  a  sus- 
picion of  wrist  bend  at  all.  All  through  the  stroke 
the  movements  come  from  the  shoulders,  supple- 
mented by  the  necessary  hip  movement. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  body  must  be  kept  still — 
absolutely  still — in  putting.  That  is  an  impossi- 
bility except  for  the  shortest  of  putts  :  it  is  not  done. 

Watch  anyone  putting,   you  see  movement   at 
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the  knees,  do  you  not  ?  That  knee  movement 
betrays  hip  and  body  movement  straight  away. 

What  those  good  people  mean  when  they  say 
the  body  must  be  kept  still  is  that  the  head  must 
be  kept  still.  That  certainly  would  appear  to  be 
sound  advice.  But  I  have  already  shown  that  the 
body  can  be  moved  very  easily  while  the  head  is 
held  fixed.  A  certain  amount  of  body  movement 
is  absolutely  necessary  if  you  are  to  putt  smoothly 
and  with  the  proper  following  through  or  pushing 
movement. 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  advocating  immobility 
of  the  wrists  in  putting,  I  am  transgressing  one 
of  the  most  cherished  canons  of  the  golfer's  faith. 
Every  book  one  reads  on  golf  tells  you  that  putting 
is  of  the  wrists  and  the  wrists  only.  Except  George 
Duncan's !  Duncan  has  just  lately  published  a 
book  on  golf.  If  you  do  not  possess  a  copy,  you 
had  better  buy  one  and  read  what  Duncan  has  to 
say  on  page  62  in  regard  to  the  art  of  putting. 
Duncan  pins  his  faith  on  a  stiff  left  wrist  in  playing 
his  putts,  and,  of  course,  a  stiff  left  wrist  necessitates 
an  immobile  right  wrist. 

The  best  putter  it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune 
to  see — he  could  beat  both  Ray  and  Duncan  to  a 
frazzle  on  the  putting  green — went  one  better.  So 
careful  was  he  to  hold  his  wrists  stiff,  that  he  adopted 
the  expedient  of  holding  the  shaft  of  his  putter 
against  his  left  forearm.  He  made  it  act  as  a 
sort  of  splint  to  immobilize  the  left  wrist-joint. 
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That  man's  putting  was  uncanny.  I  played 
golf  with  him  for  some  twenty  years,  and  one  can 
say  almost  literally  that  he  never  missed  a  putt. 
Fortunately  for  the  rest  of  us,  his  driving  and 
approaching  were  childish  in  the  extreme. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  unnecessary  to  splint  up 
the  wrist  in  this  fashion,  but  the  principle  of  immo- 
bility of  wrist,  as  advocated  by  Duncan,  is  a  sound 
one.  I  have  indicated  one  reason  why  this  principle 
is  a  good  one :  because  we  are  not  trained  to  perform 
any  of  the  finer  movements  (the  wielding  of  a  pen, 
for  instance  !)  by  the  wrists.  All  our  training  has 
been  to  perform  those  movements  from  the  upper 
arm  and  shoulder. 

Another  reason  is  this  :  it  is  quite  impossible 
/to  confine  the  movements  in  putting  to  the  wrists 
and  the  wrists  only.  With  wrist  work  alone  the 
club-head  can  be  brought  back  only  a  few  inches — 
eighteen  at  most — and  it  cannot  be  brought  forward 
to  follow  the  ball  at  all !  The  end  of  a  wrist  stroke 
is  an  upward  movement  after  the  ball  has  been 
hit.  And  with  unforced  wrist  movement  alone  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  anyone  who  could  send  the 
ball  farther  than  four  yards  on  an  average  green  ! 
Therefore,  we  see  that  wrist  movement  must  be 
supplemented  by  shoulder  and  hip  movement. 

And  this  is  exactly  what  happens.     The  advocates 
of  so-called  wrist  putting  really  do  most  of  the  work 
at  the  shoulders.    That  is  an  observation  you  can 
verify  for  yourselves  any  day  you  like. 
8 
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It  comes  to  this :  the  wrists  cannot  do  the  work 
without  the  shoulders ;  the  shoulders  can  do  the 
work  perfectly  well  without  the  wrists.  Where 
is  the  necessity  to  use  both  ?  Surely  this  duality 
of  movement  only  complicates  the  business.  Why, 
therefore,  not  use  one  set  of  muscles — the  muscles 
of  the  upper  arm  and  shoulder  (supplemented  by  the 
necessary  hip  movement)  wherewith  we  are  accus- 
tomed and  trained  to  do  all  the  lesser  movements. 

The  intrusion  of  wrist  work  in  putting  leads  to 
evil  in  yet  another  way.  It  is  obvious  that  in 
putting  with  the  wrists  the  only  permissible  move- 
ments of  those  joints  are  the  movements  of  flexion 
and  extension.  Any  lateral  movement  of  the 
joint  will  lend  to  mishitting.  It  is,  I  think,  humanly 
impossible  to  confine  wrist  movement  to  pure 
flexion  and  extension.  Almost  certainly  the  move- 
ments of  supination  and  pronation  of  the  hand 
(that  is,  the  turning  under  or  over  of  the  hand) 
will  occur  at  the  same  time,  and  the  very  slightest 
degree  of  either  is  enough  to  throw  the  club-head 
off  the  square.  Every  movement  of  our  wrists 
in  the  ordinary  business  of  life  is  accompanied  by 
the  movements  of  supination  and  pronation  to 
some  extent.  These  movements  are  so  commonly 
performed  together  that  it  requires  an  effort  of 
will  to  perform  them  separately.  We  all  know  in 
putting  how  difficult  it  is  to  prevent  the  right  hand 
climbing  over  the  left,  and  we  all  know  what  the 
consequences  are ! 
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All  this  goes  to  show  what  a  difficult  thing  it  is 
to  manage  and  control  the  movements  of  the 
wrist  and  its  associated  joints  of  the  forearm. 
Why  not,  therefore,  overcome  the  difficulty  by 
putting  them  out  of  action  altogether  ?  Let  them 
have  nothing  to  do  in  the  movement  of  playing  a 
putt. 

There  is  one  thing — the  matter  of  timing !  Has 
anyone  ever  hit  a  correctly  timed  shot,  be  it  a 
putt  or  a  drive,  with  wrists  that  were  on  the  move 
at  the  moment  of  impact  ?  I  think  not.  Correct 
timing  means,  amongst  other  things,  immovable 
wrists  at  impact.  Even  the  professed  wrist-putters 
deliver  the  final  push  from  the  shoulder.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  pendulum  putting. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  on  scientific 
grounds  why  the  wrists  should  not  be  used  in 
putting.  George  Duncan,  Ray,  and  many  others 
have  learned  the  same  thing  in  a  better  school — 
the  school  of  experience.  So  far  as  I  know,  Duncan 
is  the  first  of  the  great  players  to  advocate  stiff 
wrist  putting,  and  I  am  sure  that  future  generations 
of  golfers  will  rise  and  bless  him. 

I  hope  that  no  one  will  read  into  those  words  of 
mine  more  than  they  are  intended  to  convey. 
When  I  speak  of  stiff  wrists,  I  do  not  mean  wrists 
held  as  rigid  as  an  iron  rod  with  a  grip  like  a  vice. 
I  mean  simply  that  the  wrists,  especially  the  right, 
should  be  immobile.  In  fact,  on  the  backward 
movement  a  very  slight  degree  of  movement  may 
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be  permitted.  But  in  the  forward  movement 
there  must  be  none. 

Every  player  must  find  out  for  himself  how  his 
wrists  should  be  immobilized.  The  overlapping 
grip  with  left  thumb  down  the  shaft  is,  I  think,  a 
good  one  for  this  purpose.  But  any  grip  will  do. 
Fortunately  the  wrists  can  be  prevented  from 
moving  with  even  the  gentlest  of  grip. 

Many  people  advocate  taking  the  club  far  back, 
very  far  back,  in  putting.  It  is  hard  to  know  why. 
Ray  is  one  who  does  not  take  his  club  far  back, 
and  who  has  a  better  touch  ?  Just  as  in  playing 
spared  shots  through  the  green,  the  length  of  the 
back  swing  in  putting  will  depend  on  the  strength 
with  which  you  decide  to  play.  Concentrate  on 
the  degree  of  strength  required  and  correct  amount 
of  back  swing  will  follow  automatically.  Putting 
with  a  long  back  swing  appears  to  me  to  lead  to 
a  stabbing  shot.  Almost  certainly  the  club  is 
checked  too  soon,  and  this  more  or  less  sudden 
check  tends  to  an  involuntary  tightening  of  the 
grip.  There  should  be  no  change  in  the  degree 
of  force  exerted  by  the  fingers — in  the  strength  of 
the  grip — during  the  putting  stroke.  Wrist  putting 
pure  and  simple  is  apt  to  lead  to  a  slight  opening 
out  of  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  on  the  back 
movement  and  a  closing  of  them  on  the  forward 
movement.  It  follows,  almost  as  a  certainty,  that 
there  will  be  a  tightening  of  the  grip  at  impact, 
and  this  is  fatal  to  consistent  putting.  Putting 
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from  the  shoulders  eliminates  this  danger.  In 
this  manner  of  putting  the  force  exerted  by  the 
ringers  in  gripping  never  varies.  The  fingers  are 
relegated  to  their  proper  sphere,  which  is  holding 
the  club.  It  is  not  their  business  to  take  any  part 
in  the  work  of  moving  the  club  or  delivering  the 
stroke.  In  wrist  putting  they  are  apt  to  take  an 
illegitimate  part  in  the  show,  and  this  is  one  more 
reason  for  getting  one's  wrists  out  of  action  on  the 
putting  green. 

With  regard  to  the  important  matters  of  stance 
and  attitude  on  the  putting  green,  there  is  nothing 
that  the  closest  of  observation  can  teach.  There 
is  such  a  bewildering  variety  in  both  those  matters 
presented  to  us  by  good  players  that  it  is  impossible 
to  pick  out  anything  approaching  an  essential. 
Individuality  rules  the  putting  green.  Each  man 
adopts  the  attitude  that  suits  his  particular  anatomy, 
and  he  stands  in  the  position  that  sends  his  club 
after  the  ball  along  the  line  in  the  easiest  and  most 
comfortable  fashion.  Individuality  should  rule  on 
the  putting  green.  The  mere  copyist  comes  to 
grief.  Let  the  learner  try  all  sorts  of  stances  for 
himself.  I  fancy  that  after  a  bit  he  will  find  himself 
standing  with  his  weight  well  forward  on  his  left 
foot.  Most  people  appear  to  find  this  distribution 
of  weight  best,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  majority 
of  people  are  not  good  putters. 

Analysis,  in  fact,  is  hopeless. 

Nor  have  I  anything  to  say  on  the  psychology 
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of  putting,  nor  on  the  mentality  of  the  putter ! 

About  such  refinements  of  the  art  of  putting  as 
hitting  the  ball  above  or  below  the  centre,  of  impart- 
ing right-hand  or  left-hand  screw  to  it,  I  have 
likewise  nothing  to  say.  I  suppose  such  things 
are  possible,  because  one  reads  of  them  in  books ; 
but  they  are  little  in  evidence  on  the  green. 

What  I  have  seen,  though,  is  this  :  I  have  seen 
a  man  who  has  preached  at  me  overnight  in  my 
evening  newspaper  and  told  me  all  about  "  advanced 
putting  " — I  have  seen  this  man  next  day  miss, 
and  miss  again,  putts  of  the  most  contemptible 
length.  It  reminded  one  of  the  story  of  the  Senior 
Wrangler  who  could  not  be  trusted  to  add  up  a 
single  column  of  three  figures  correctly. 

The  moral  of  it  all  is  this  :  In  your  practice  stick 
to  elementary  putting — to  the  elementary  business 
of  getting  your  putter-head  fair  and  square  on  to  the 
ball  and  sending  that  ball  fair  and  square  on  the  line. 

When  the  occasion  arises  you  may  try  a  screw 
shot.  If  it  does  come  off  your  opponent  will  prob- 
ably mutter  something  that  sounds  like  "  beastly 
fluke  "  ;  and  he  will  probably  be  right ! 

One  thing  more,  and  I  have  done  !  It  is  about 
method  in  putting.  All  the  good  putters  are 
singularly  alike  in  their  methods ;  they  all  putt 
quickly.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  they  putt 
carelessly :  by  no  means.  They  take  an  infinity 
of  care  in  scrutinizing  the  ground  and  picking  out 
a  line.  This  process  finished,  they  seem  to  stand 
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thoughtfully  determining  the  degree  of  power 
that  they  must  exert  to  get  the  distance.  But 
having  got  those  preliminaries  right,  they  go  up  to 
the  ball,  take  their  stance  quickly,  and  they  let  bang. 
Hardly  ever  do  they  take  a  second  look  at  the  hole. 

That  is  the  method  of  George  Duncan,  whose 
methods  all  the  way  from  tee  to  green  are  well 
worthy  of  imitation.  That  was  the  method  of  Mr. 
John  Low  twenty  years  ago,  and  I  suppose  it  is 
still  the  same.  That  was  what  he  did  when  I 
saw  him  hole  his  historic  putt  on  the  sixteenth 
green  at  St.  Andrews  when  he  squared  his  match 
with  Mr.  Hilton  in  the  1901  final.  Had  he  looked 
at  the  hole  a  second  time,  I  wonder  would  he 
have  held  that  putt ! 

And  so  they  all  do.  They  seem  to  divide  putting 
into  two  parts,  mental  and  physical.  The  mental 
part  is  carefully  reasoned  out :  it  may  take  some 
time.  And  with  the  whole  picture  clearly  mirrored 
in  the  mental  eye,  the  physical  eye  is  applied  to 
the  ball  and  off  it  goes  ! 

That  is  what  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  seem 
to  do. 

CHAPTER  XIV 
THE  ULTIMA  KINEMA 

IN  the  spring  of  this  year  (1921)  a  French  doctor 
gave  an  exhibition   at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Medicine  of  an  instrument  whereby  the 
normal  rate  at  which  pictures  were  thrown  on  a 
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screen  could  be  slowed  down  to  any  desired  degree. 
This  instrument  he  called  the  "  ultima  cinema."  It 
was  the  invention  of  the  Institut  Marey  of  Paris. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  demonstration  was  to 
show  how  the  heart  and  lungs  worked.  The 
slowing  down  enabled  one  to  study  the  phenomena 
with  great  exactitude. 

He  then  threw  on  the  screen  pictures  showing 
athletes  performing  in  many  games.  Amongst 
them  he  showed  pictures  of  men  playing  golf 
strokes. 

He  explained  that  these  pictures  were  taken  at 
the  rate  of  three  hundred  to  the  second  :  working 
at  normal  rate,  fifteen  feet  of  the  film  passed  the 
screen  every  second.  He  then  slowed  down,  and 
instead  of  the  golf  drive  taking  something  like  two 
seconds  to  get  through,  the  slowed-down  pictures 
took  something  like  thirty  seconds. 

He  showed  two  series  of  pictures :  the  first 
series  showed  a  two-armed  man  (Lafitte)  play. 
The  second  series  showed  the  golf  strokes  as  per- 
formed by  a  one-armed  man  (I  didn't  catch  his 
name).  The  Lafitte  pictures  were  most  interesting 
and  instructive. 

Of  course,  there  is  this  serious  drawback  to  those 
pictures  :  Lafitte  was  posing  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  picture.  The  mere  fact  of  posing  is 
apt  to  make  even  a  hardened  professional  swing 
in  the  manner  he  thinks  is  the  ideal.  Posing  for 
a  photograph  is  a  different  thing  from  playing  for 
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a  prize.  So  far  as  my  own  observation  goes  the 
professionals  in  playing  real  golf  never  seem  to 
bring  the  club  back  so  far  as  they  do  when  they 
are  conscious  that  the  eye  of  the  camera  is  recording 
their  every  movement.  If  you  look  at  the  pictures 
of  Abe  Mitchell  driving,  given  in  Duncan's  recent 
book  on  golf,  you  will  see  him  at  the  top  of  his 
swing  with  his  hands  higher  than  the  top  of  his 
head  and  the  club  well  beyond  the  horizontal. 
Well,  I  have  watched  Mitchell  play  a  hundred 
times,  and  never  did  I  see  his  club  go  beyond  the 
horizontal,  and  never  did  I  see  his  hands  reach 
the  level  of  his  right  ear !  Either,  then,  Mitchell 
exaggerated  his  swing  for  artistic  purposes,  or, 
what  is  more  likely,  the  camera  is  a  liar !  It  has 
been  said  that  the  camera  cannot  lie.  An  artist 
friend,  on  the  other  hand,  tells  me  it  is  a  most 
untruthful  instrument. 

Those  two  factors,  the  lying  camera  and  the 
posing  player,  detract  somewhat  from  the  value 
of  kinema  pictures  as  a  teaching  medium  in  golf. 
But  with  due  allowances  made  for  those  sources  of 
error  there  still  remains  a  large  field  of  useful- 
ness to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  screen 
picture. 

I  know  nothing  of  photography  and  I  am  not 
capable,  therefore,  of  estimating  those  screen 
pictures  at  their  real  value ;  so  I  shall  merely  jot 
down  here  the  very  notes  I  made  at  the  time  of 
the  demonstration  referred  to  above. 
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(i)  LAFITTE'S  (TWO-ARMED)  SWING. 

Up  Swing : 

Grip  overlapped.     Left  thumb  down  shaft. 
First  movement,   hips  and  shoulders  with  left 

heel  rising. 

Head  sways  slightly  to  right. 
Club-head  lags    behind  hands  ;    wrist  extended 

at  commencement,  not  turned. 
Arms  straight  up  to  beyond  horizontal. 
Then  slight  bend  of  elbow  and  considerable  bend 

of  wrist  at  top. 
Body  sways  to  right. 
Down  Swing: 
First  movement,  left  knee  bends  out  and  hips 

sway  to  left. 
Body  bent. 
Pronounced  dip  of  head  and  whole  body  when 

club  begins  to  descend. 
Before  ball  is  struck,  body  and  head  begin  to 

rise ;    bend  more  pronounced.     Ball  is  struck 

whilst  body  and  head  are  coming  up. 
Hands  in  advance  of  position  at  address. 
Iron  and  Niblick  Shots : 
Much  the  same.     Bend  and  sway  to  left  more 

pronounced.     Dip  more  pronounced. 
Putting  : 
Wrists    only.    Club-head  checked  a  few  inches 

in  front  of  ball. 
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(2)  ONE-ARMED  GOLFER'S  SWING. 

(Name  not  caught.) 
Up  Swing: 

Club-head  markedly  left  behind. 

Wrist  locked  in  extension  before  club-head  moved. 

Marked  sway  to  right. 

Arm  straight  to  beyond  horizontal. 
Down  Swing : 

First  movement,  bend  forward  of  left  knee  and 
sway  of  body  to  left. 

Dip  of  body  most  marked. 

Club  comes  down  handle  first. 
Iron  and  Niblick  Shots : 

The  same. 

These  brief  notes  represent  the  features  of  the 
demonstration  as  they  struck  me. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  elaborate  them.  Those 
who  read  them  can  do  that  for  themselves. 

Those  screen  pictures  were  interesting  and  valu- 
able as  corroborating  evidence  of  much  that  I 
had  already  found  out  by  personal  observation  on 
the  links. 

The  extraordinary  movement  that  they  divulged 
was  that  the  body  and  left  shoulder  were  coming 
up  (after  dipping  down)  at  the  time  the  ball  was 
struck.  This  movement  was  certainly  one  that 
my  unaided  senses  had  failed  to  detect.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  able  to  explain  it.  It  is  a  movement 
one  sees  on  the  screen  of  other  players  besides 
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Lafitte.  It  may  be  a  trick  of  the  camera  or  it 
may  not :  I  cannot  say. 

There  may  possibly  be  a  preliminary  upward  move- 
ment of  the  head  on  the  up  swing  as  one  sees  in  so 
many  cases  (Herd  and  Vardon,  for  instance) ,  and 
the  downward  dip  in  the  down  swing  may  be  just 
a  compensating  movement.  I  did  not  observe 
the  rising  movement  in  Lafitte's  case.  It  may, 
however,  have  been  there.  This  is  a  movement 
one  often  sees  on  the  links  and  it  does  not  appear 
to  affect  the  aim  to  any  extent. 

Getting  away  from  detail,  however,  the  great 
lesson  that  screen  pictures  teach  us  is  the  lesson 
of  flexibility.  From  the  word  "go,"  there  is  the 
most  beautiful  flexibility  of  body  movement.  You 
see  no  such  thing  as  rigidity  of  spine.  The  body 
rises,  falls,  bends,  sways,  turns  and  goes  through 
any  sort  of  movement  as  these  great  masters  get 
its  full  power  into  their  swing.  You  see  that  the 
power  of  the  golf  swing  is  all  derived  from  body 
movement,  none  of  it  from  arm  movement.  You 
see  the  right  heel  coming  away  from  the  ground 
as  the  right  leg  pushes  the  body  round,  and  you 
realize  that  the  only  parts  of  one's  anatomy  that 
are  really  stationary  throughout  the  whole  swing 
are  the  toes  of  one's  feet. 

I  will  end  up  this  chapter  on  the  kinema  show 
by  telling  you  how  any  one  of  you  can  arrange  a 
show  of  your  own. 

Go  into  a  room  that  is  devoid  of  valuable  furniture 
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and  that  has  an  inexpensive  carpet.  If  the  sun  is 
shining  you  must  draw  the  blinds  and  switch  on  the 
electric  light.  Stand  so  that  the  light  throws  your 
shadow  on  a  wall  and  then  start  a-swinging  your 
golf  club.  You  can  watch  the  shadow  of  your 
every  movement,  and  it  will  teach  you  a  lot.  You 
are  having  a  kinema  show  all  to  yourself — until 
your  downstairs  neighbour  comes  in  and  throws  a 
bucket  of  water  on  your  devoted  head  ! 

CHAPTER   XV 
A     SUMMARY 

WE  have  wandered  far  in  our  search  for 
the  essentials  of  the  golf  swing. 
We  have  meandered  up  and  down  side- 
paths   on  our  way,  but   now  we  are  come  to  the 
end  of  our  journeying.     And  at  the  end  of  it  all 
one  may  ask,  Where  have  we  got  to  ? 

Reviewing  all  that  has  been  described  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  real  essentials  of  the  golfing  stroke  are 
few  in  number. 

I  think  there  are  just  four.  They  may  be  stated 
thus : — 

(1)  The  motive  power  of  the  golf  stroke  comes 
from  body  movement. 

(2)  The  arms  are  passive  agents  in  the  stroke. 
They  are  themselves  swung  along  with  the  club, 
of  which  they  form  a  part. 
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(3)  The  weight  of  the  body  is  on  the  left  leg 
when  the  stroke  is  delivered. 

(4)  The  stroke  is  delivered  with  a  "  following 
on"  movement. 

These  are  the  bed-rock  essentials  of  the  golf 
swing — the  only  features  that  all  good  golfers 
have  in  common.  Everything  else  varies.  The 
grip  varies,  the  stance  varies,  the  attitude  varies.) 
Only  those  are  constant. 

And  we  can  simplify  things  still  further  if  we 
add  numbers  I  and  2  of  the  above  propositions 
and  make  of  them  just  one. 

Any  one  can  see  that  the  first  two  added  together 
spell  just  one  word — the  word  "  swing."  Thus  we 
arrive  at  the  following  proposition : — 

The  essential  feature  of  the  golfing  stroke  is  that 
it  should  be  a  swing  delivered  off  the  left  leg  with  a 
following  through  movement. 

And  so  it  comes  about  that  the  long  road  we 
travelled  leads  us  back  to  where  we  were  some 
thirty  years  ago,  when  old  Bob  Martin  with  unerring 
instinct  first  pointed  out  the  way. 

In  these  days  it  seems  necessary  to  hark  back  to 
the  elementary  truth  that  the  golf  swing  is  a  swing. 
It  is  fashionable  nowadays  to  speak  of  it  as  a  hit, 
and  I'm  afraid  that  some  of  our  best-known  pro- 
fessionals lead  the  fashion.  They  say  they  hit. 
But  do  they  ?  Watch  and  see  ! 

The  professional  may  think  he  is  hitting,  but 
let  him  rest  assured  that  he  is  not.  His  every 
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golf  stroke  is  a  swing,  whatever  his  untutored 
sensations  may  lead  him  to  think  it  is. 

Hence  comes  confusion.  The  beginner  is  perhaps 
told  that  he  must  swing,  but  he  is  straightway 
taught,  and  has  described  to  him,  a  thing  that  is 
merely  a  hit.  He  is  minutely  coached  in  the 
performance  of  various  elementary  movements  of 
his  wrist-joints  and  arm-bones,  movements  that  he 
has  employed  since  first  he  learned  to  wield  a 
rattle  or  to  suck  his  thumb,  and  the  important 
body  movements  are  ignored.  He  finds  it  easier  to 
hit  at  a  ball  than  to  swing  at  it,  and  so  the  mischief 
is  done.  The  professional  coach  who  makes  his 
pupil  understand  clearly  the  difference  between  a 
swing  and  a  hit  has  gone  far  to  making  him  a  golfer. 

Let  me  quote  once  more  from  Sherlock's  excellent 
contribution  to ' '  The  New  Book  of  Golf . ' '  Speaking 
on  mechanism,  he  writes,  "...  many  have  more 
"  than  one  point  in  common,  but  no  one  point  is 
"common  to  all." 

You're  wrong  there,  Sherlock ;  you  have  one 
point  in  common — all  of  you.  You  all  swing ! 

Swing,  Swing,  Swing  is  the  burden  of  the  all- too- 
brief  hints  on  the  play  of  the  game  that  Andrew 
Kirkaldy  gives  in  his  delightful  book  on  golf, 
published  the  other  day.  Five-sixths  of  his  pupil's 
lesson  time  is  given  up  to  swinging.  Then  he  is 
given  a  ball  to  swing  at. 

The  wisdom,  the  uncanny  wisdom  of  the  man  ! 

Nothing  from   him   of  elementary   anatomy   or 
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physiology ;  just  swing,  and  the  meeting  of  club 
and  ball  will  come  in  its  own  good  time.  Nothing 
from  him  of  rigid  spine  and  pendulum-swinging. 
He  sees  his  friends,  Alec  Herd  and  Harry  Vardon, 
raise,  dip,  and  sway  the  body  like  storm-toss 'd 
sailors  and  yet  win  championships. 

Why  bother  about  such  trifles  ?  Just  keep  on 
swinging ! 

Before  I  end  my  dissertation  on  the  Science 
of  Golf,  I  permit  myself  to  indulge  in  the  crime  of 
saying  something  about  its  Art.  It  has  to  do  with 
"Playing  in  hazards,"  with  playing  in  the  only 
hazard  that  is  dear  to  the  soul  of  the  true  believer. 

Going  round  with  Andrew  one  day,  in  typical 
St.  Andrews  weather — a  stiff  Nor'-easter  blowing 
straight  in  from  the  Bell  Rock — I  asked  the  great 
man  to  tell  me  something  about  cheating  the  wind. 

Halting  in  the  fashion  that  is  his  when  about  to 
deliver  himself  of  a  great  truth,  he  delivered  himself 
thus  :  "  Wind  !  "  said  he,  "  wind  !  Hit  yer  ball  true, 
sir,  and  there's  nae  win'  that  ever  blew  oot  o'  Heaven  'II 
do  it  ony  hairm.'' 

There  spoke  the  Master  ! 

Others  may  prattle  about  hitting  off  the  heel  or 
hitting  off  the  toe,  of  shutting  faces  or  of  opening 
them. 

But  Andrew !  he  who  has  battled  with  the  scud  of 
the  Fifeshire  coast  for  half  a  century — he  KNOWS  ! 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  TRADITION  AND  ITS  VERIFICA- 
TION. Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

POETS  AND  PURITANS.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
8vo,  103.  6d.  net. 

VIRGIL.     Fourth  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  ros.  6d.  net. 

FROM  PERICLES  TO  PHILIP.  Third  Edition.  Demy 
8vo,  los.  6d.  net. 

Grahame  (Kenneth),  Author  of  "  The  Golden  Age."   THE 

WIND   IN  THE   WILLOWS.     With  a   Frontispiece   by   GRAHAM 
ROBERTSON.     Twelfth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  73.  6d.  net. 
Illustrated  Edition.     With  drawings  in  colour  and  line,  by  NANCY 
BARNHART.     Small  4to,  los.  6d.  net. 

Hall    (H.    R.).     THE    ANCIENT   HISTORY   OF   THE 

NEAR  EAST  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE 
BATTLE  OF  SALAMIS.  Illustrated.  Pi/th  Edition.  Demy 
8vo,  £i  is.  net. 

Herbert  (A.  P.).  THE  WHEREFORE  AND  THE  WHY. 
NEW  RHYMES  FOR  OLD  CHILDREN.  Illustrated  by  GEORGE  MORROW. 
Fcap.  410,  35.  6d.  net. 

"TINKER,    TAILOR..."      A   Child's   Guide   to   the 

Professions.  Illustrated  by  GEORGE  MORROW.   Fcap.  410,  33.  (kl.  net. 

LIGHT    ARTICLES    ONLY.     Illustrated    by    GEORGE 

MORROW.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

Holdsworth  (W.  S.).     A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LAW. 

Vols.  i.,  H.,  in.     Each  Second  Edition.     Demy  8 vo,  each  £i  53.  net. 

Button  (Edward)— 

THE  CITIES  OF  UMBRIA  (Fifth  Edition)  •  THE  CITIES  OF  LOM- 
BARDY  ;  THE  CITIES  OF  ROMAGNA AND  THE  MARCHES;  FLORENCE 
AND  NORTHERN  TUSCANY,  WITH  GENOA  (Third  Edition)  ;  SIENA 
AND  SOUTHERN  TUSCANY  (Second  Edition)  ;  VENICE  AND  VENETIA  ; 
THE  CITIES  OF  SPAIN  (Fifth  Edition) ;  NAPLES  AND  SOUTHERN 
ITALY.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  Each  8s.  6d.  net.  ROME  (Fourth 
Edition),  6s.  net. 

Inge  (W.  R.).  CHRISTIAN  MYSTICISM.  (The  Bamp- 
ton  Lectures  for  1899).  Fifth  Edition.  Ciown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

Jenks  (E.).  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LAW. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  123.  6d.  net. 

Julian  (Lady),  Anchoress  at  Norwich,  A.D.,  1373.  REVE- 
LATIONS OF  DIVINE  LOVE.  A  Version  from  the  MS.  in  the 
British  Museum.  Edited  by  GRACE  WARRACK.  Seventh  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  53.  net. 

Kldd  (Benjamin).    THE  SCIENCE  OF  POWER.     Ninth 

Edition.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  6,1.  net. 

SOCIAL     EVOLUTION.     A     New     Ed.     Demy     8vo, 

8s.  6d.  net. 
A  PHILOSOPHER  WITH  NATURE.     Second  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.    6s.  net. 

Kipling     (Rudyard).        BARRACK-ROOM     BALLADS. 

228th  Thousand.  Fifty- ft/th  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  73.  6d.  net.  Also 
Fcap.  8vo,  6s.  net ;  leather  7s.  6d.  net.  Also  a  Service  Edition.  Two 
Volumes,  Square  Fcap.  8vo.  Each  35.  net. 
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THE  FIVE  NATIONS.  zag/A  Thousand.  Twenty- 
third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  73.  6d.  net.  Also  Fcap.  8vo,  6s.  net ; 
leather,  73.  6d.  net.  Also  a  Service  Edition.  Two  volumes.  Square 
Fcap.  8vo.  Each  33.  net. 

DEPARTMENTAL  DITTIES.  lotnd  Thousand.  Thirty- 
fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  73.  6d.  net.  Also  Fcap.  8vo,  6s.  net. ; 
leather,  7s.  6d.  net.  Also  a  Service  Edition.  Two  Volumes. 
Square  Fcap.  8vo.  Each  35.  net. 

THE  YEARS  BETWEEN,  gtfh  Thousand.  Crown 
8vo,  TS.  6d.  net.  Also  Fcap.  8vo,  6s.  net ;  leather,  7s.  6d.  net.  Also 
a  Service  Edition.  Two  Volumes.  Square  Fcap.  8vo.  Each  31. 
net. 

TWENTY  POEMS  FROM  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 
Fcap.  8vo,  is.  net. 

A  KIPLING  ANTHOLOGY— VERSE  :  Selected  from 
the  Poetry  of  RUDYARD  KIPLING.  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 
net.  Leather,  73.  6d.  net. 

Lamb  (Charles  and  Mary).    THE  COMPLETE  WORKS. 

Edited  by  E.  V.  LUCAS.     A  New  and  Revised  Edition  in  Six  Volumes. 
With  Frontispiece.     Fcap.  8vo.     Each  6s.  net. 

The  Volumes  are  : — 

i.     MISCELLANEOUS  PROSE,    n.     ELIA  AND  THE  LAST  ESSAYS 

OF  ELIA.     in.     BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN,    iv.     PLAYS  AND  POEMS. 

v.  and  vi.    LETTERS. 

Lankester    (Sir    Ray).    SCIENCE    FROM    AN    EASY 

CHAIR.      First    Series.      Illustrated.     Fifteenth    Edition.     Crown 
8vo,  73.  6d.  net.     Also  Fcap.  8vo,  as.  net. 

SCIENCE  FROM  AN  EASY  CHAIR.  Second  Series. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  73.  6d.  net.  Also  as  MORE 
SCIENCE  FROM  AN  EASY  CHAIR.  Fcap.  8vo,  23.  net. 

DIVERSIONS  OF  A  NATURALIST.  Illustrated. 
Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

SECRETS  OF  EARTH  AND  SEA.  Illustrated.  Crown 
8  vo,  8s.  6d.  net. 

Lescarboura    (A.    C.).    RADIO    FOR    EVERYBODY. 

Edited   by  R.   L.   SMITH-ROSE,   M.Sc.     Illustrated.     Crown   8vo, 
TS.  6d.  net. 

Lodge  (Sir  Oliver) — 

MAN  AND  THE  UNIVERSE,  Crown  8vo,  73.  6d.  net ;  also  Fcap.  8vo, 
as.  net ;  THE  SURVIVAL  OF  MAN  ;  A  Study  in  Unrecognised  Human 
Faculty,  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net ;  also  Foap.  8vo,  as.  net ;  REASON 
AND  BEUBF,  as.  net ;  THE  SUBSTANCE  OF  FAITH,  n.  net :  RAYMOND 
REVISED,  6s.  net. 
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Lucas  (E.  V.)— 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  LAMB,  two  volumes,  Fcap.  8vo,  us.  net; 
EDWIN  AUSTIN  ABBEY,  R.A.,  2  vols.,£'6  6s.  net:  VERMEER  OF  DELFT, 
Fcap.  4to,  IDS.  6d.  net.  A  WANDERER  in  HOLLAND,  IDS.  6d.  net;  A 
WANDERER  IN  LONDON,  IDS.  6d.  net ;  LONDON  REVISITED,  zos.  6d.  net ; 
A  WANDERER  IN  PARIS,  Crown  8vo,  IDS.  6d.  net;  also  Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 
net;  A  WANDEREP  IN  FLORENCE,  IDS.  6d.  net;  A  WANDERER 
IN  VENICE,  105.  6d.  net  ;  THE  OPEN  ROAD  :  A  Little  Book  for 
Wayfarers,  Fcap.  8vo,  6s.  6d.  net  ;  THE  FRIENDLY  TOWN  :  A  Little 
Book  for  the  Urbane,  6s.  net;  FIRESIDE  AND  SUNSHINE,  6s.  net; 
CHARACTER  AND  COMEDY,  6s.  net ;  THE  GENTLEST  ART  :  A  Choice 
of  Letters  by  Entertaining  Hands,  6s.  6d.  net ;  THE  SECOND  POST, 
6s.  net ;  HER  INFINITE  VARIETY  :  A  Feminine  Portrait  Gallery, 
6s.  net;  GOOD  COMPANY  :  A  Rally  of  Men,  6s.  net ;  ONE  DAY  AND 
ANOTHER,  6s.  net ;  OLD  LAMPS  FOR  NEW,  6s.  net ;  LOITERER'* 
HARVEST,  6s.  net ;  CLOUD  AND  SILVER,  6s.  net ;  A  BOSWELL  OF 
BAGHDAD  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS,  6s.  net ;  "TwixT  EAGLE  AND  Dovs, 
6s.  net ;  THE  PHANTOM  JOURNAL,  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS  AND 
DIVERSIONS,  6s.  net;  GIVING  AND  RECEIVING,  6s.  net;  SPECIALLY 
SELECTED  :  A  Choice  of  Essays,  illustrated  by  G.  L.  STAMPA, 
TS.  6d.  net;  URBANITIES,  illustrated  by  G.  L.  STAMPA,  7s.  6d.  net; 
You  Know  WHAT  PEOPLE  ARE,  illustrated  by  GEORGE  MORROW, 
55.  net;  IHB  BRITISH  SCHOOL:  An  Anecdotal  Guide  to  the  British 
Painters  and  Paintings  in  the  National  Gallery,  6s.  net :  ROVING 
EAST  AND  ROVING  WEST  :  Notes  gathered  in  India,  Japan,  and 
America,  53.  net. 

McDougall     (William).       AN      INTRODUCTION     TO 

SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.   Seventeenth  Edition.    Cr.  8vo,  8s.  6d.  net. 

BODY  AND  MIND  :    A  HISTORY  AND  A  DEFENCE  OF 

ANIMISM.     With  Diagrams.     Fifth  Edition.     Demy  8vo,    xzs.   6d. 
net. 

Maeterlinck  (Maurice) 

THE  BLUE  BIRD  :  A  Fairy  Play  in  Six  Acts,  6s.  net  and  21.  net. 
THE  BETROTHAL,  Fcap,  6s.  net,  paper  33.  6d.  net ;  MARY 
MAGDALENE,  53.  net  and  25.  net ;  DEATH,  33.  6d.  net ;  OUR 
ETERNITY,  6s.  net ;  THE  UNKNOWN  GUEST,  6s.  net ;  THE  WRACK  OF 
THE  STORM,  6s.  net ;  THE  MIRACLE  OF  SAINT  ANTHONY  :  A  Play 
in  One  Act,  35.  6d.  net ;  THE  BURGOMASTER  OF  STILEMONDB  :  A 
Play  in  Three  Acts,  js.  net  ;  MOUNTAIN  PATHS,  6s.  net  ;  TYLTYL, 
Told  for  Children  (illustrated),  213.  net.  (The  above  books  are 
Translated  by  A.  TEIXEIRA  DE  MATTOS.)  POEMS,  53.  net.  (Done 
into  English  by  BERNARD  MIALL). 

THE  GREAT  SECRET.  (Translated  by  BERNARD  MIALL), 
78.  6d.  net. 

Methuen  (A.).  AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF  MODERN 
VERSE.  With  Introduction  by  ROBERT  LYND.  Ninth  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo,  6s.  net.  Thin  paper,  leather,  73.  6d.  net. 

SHAKESPEARE    TO    HARDY:     AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF 

ENGLISH  LYRICS.     Fcap.  8vo,  6s.  net.     Leather,  73.  6d.  net. 

Milne    (A.    A.).     NOT    THAT    IT    MATTERS.     Third 

Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  6s.  net. 

IF  I  MAY.     Third  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  6s.  net. 
THE  SUNNY  SIDE.     Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

Norwood   (Gilbert).    GREEK  TRAGEDY.     Demy  8vo, 

i2s.  6d.  net. 
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Oxenbam  (John).      Nine  Volumes  of  Poems.     Small  pott 

8vo,  is.  3d.  net  each  volume. 

BEES  IN  AMBER.  25.  net.  ALL'S  WELL  ;  THE  KING'S  HIGH 
WAY;  THE  VISION  SPLENDID;  THE  FIERY  CROSS;  HEARTS 
COURAGEOUS;  HIGH  ALTARS;  ALL  CLEAR!  GENTLEMEN — THE 
KING  !  2s.  net. 

Petrie    (W.    M.    Flinders).     A   HISTORY   OF   EGYPT. 

Illustrated.     Six  Volumes.     Crown  8vo,  each  95.  net. 

I.  FROM  THE  IST  TO  XVIxH  DYNASTY.  Ninth  Edition.  (123. 
net),  ii.  THE  XVIlTH  AND  XVIIlTH  DYNASTIES.  Sixth 
Edition,  in.  XIXiH  TO  XXXTH  DYNASTIES.  Second  Edition. 
iv.  EGYPT  UNDER  THE  PTOLEMAIC  DYNASTY.  J.  P.  MAHAFFY. 
Second  Edition,  v.  EGYPT  UNDER  ROMAN  RULE.  J.  G.  MILNE. 
Second  Edition,  vi.  EGYPT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  STANLEY 
LANE-POOLE.  Second  Edition. 

Pollard  (A.  F.).     A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT 

WAR.     With  19  Maps.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  IDS.  6d.  net. 

Pollitt  (Arthur  W.).     THE  ENJOYMENT  OF  MUSIC. 

Crown  8vo,  55.  net. 

Rees  (J.  F.).     A  SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY 

OF  ENGLAND.  1815-1918.     Crown  8vo,  53.  net. 

Smith    (S.    C.    Kaines).     LOOKING    AT    PICTURES. 

Illustrated.     Fcap.  8vo,  6s.  net. 
Stancliffe.     GOLF  DO'S  AND  DON'TS.     Being  a  very 

little  about  a  good  deal  ;  together  with  some  new  saws  for  old  wood 
— and  knots  in  the  golfer's  line  which  may  help  a  good  memory  for 
forgetting.  Eighth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  zs.  6d.  net. 

QUICK    CUTS    TO    GOOD    GOLF.      Second    Edition. 

Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 
Stevenson    (R.    L.).     THE    LETTERS    OF    ROBERT 

LOUIS  STEVENSON  TO  HIS  FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS.  Selected 
and  Edited  by  SIR  SIDNEY  COLVIN.  Four  Volumes.  Fifth 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  6s.  net  each. 

Tilden  (W.  T.).  THE  ART  OF  LAWN  TENNIS.  Illus- 
trated.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

LAWN  TENNIS  FOR  YOUNG  PLAYERS:  LAWN 
TENNIS  FOR  CLUB  PLAYERS:  LAWN  TENNIS  FOR 
MATCH  PLAYERS.  Each  Fcap.  8vo,  zs.  6d.  net. 

Tileston  (Mary  W.).  DAILY  STRENGTH  FOR  DAILY 
NEEDS.  Twenty-seventh  Edition.  Medium  i6mo,  33.  6d.  net. 

Turner    (W.    J.).     MUSIC    AND    LIFE.     Crown    8vo, 

TS.  6d.  net. 

Underbill    (Evelyn).    MYSTICISM.    A    Study    in    the 

Nature  and  Development  of  Man's  Spiritual  Consciousness.  Eighth 
Edition.  Demy  8vo,  153.  net. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  SPIRIT  AND  THE  LIFE  OF 
TO-DAY.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  75.  6d.  net. 

Vardon  (Harry).    HOW  TO  PLAY  GOLF.     Illustrated. 

Fifteenth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  55.  6d.  net. 

Waterhouse  (Elizabeth).    A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  LIFE 

AND  DEATH.  Selected  and  Arranged.  Twenty-first  Edition. 
Small  Pott  8vo,  cloth,  as.  6d.  net ;  paper,  is.  6d. 
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Wilde    (Oscar).    THE    WORKS   OF   OSCAR   WILDE. 

Fifteen  Volumes.     Fcap.  8vo,  each  6s.  6d.  net.     Some  also  Fcap. 
8vo,  zs.  net. 

i.  LORD  ARTHUR  SAVILE'S  CRIME  AND  THE  PORTRAIT  OF  MR. 
W.  H.  n.  THE  DUCHESS  OP  PADUA,  in.  POEMS,  iv.  LADY 
VV'INDERMERE'S  FAN.  v.  A  WOMAN  OF  NO  IMPORTANCE,  vi. 
AN  IDEAL  HUSBAND,  vn.  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BEING  EARNEST. 
vin.  A  HOUSE  OF  POMEGRANATES,  ix.  INTENTIONS,  x.  DE 
PROFUNDIS  AND  PRISON  LETTERS,  xi.  ESSAYS,  xn.  SALOME, 
A  FLORENTINE  TRAGEDY,  AND  LA  SAINTE  COURTISANB.  xni.  A 
CRITIC  IN  PALL  MALL.  xiv.  SELECTED  PROSE  OF  OSCAR  WILD*. 
xv.  ART  AND  DECORATION. 

A  HOUSE  OF  POMEGRANATES.     Illustrated.     Crown 

4to,  sis.  net. 
FOR  LOVE  OF  THE  KING:  A  Burmese  Masque.  Demy 

8vo,  8s.  6d.  net. 

Wilding  (Anthony  F.),  Lawn-Tennis  Champion  1910-1911. 
ON  THE  COURT  AND  OFF.  Illustrated.  Eighth  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

Young    (G.    Winthrop).    MOUNTAIN    CRAFT.     Illus- 

trated.     Demy  8vo,  £i  55.  net. 

The  Antiquary's  Books 
Illustrated.     Demy  8vo,  IDS.  6d.  net  each  volume 

ANCIENT  PAINTED  GLASS  IN  ENGLAND  ;  ARCHEOLOGY  AND  FALSE  ANTI- 
QUITIES ;  THE  BELLS  OF  ENGLAND  ;  THE  BRASSES  OF  ENGLAND  ; 
CELTIC  ART  is  PAGAN  AND  CHRISTIAN  TIMES  ;  CHURCHWARDENS' 
ACCOUNTS  ;  THE  DOMESDAY  INQUEST  ;  THE  CASTLES  AND  WALLED 
TOWNS  OF  ENGLAND  ;  ENGLISH  CHURCH  FURNITURE  ;  ENGLISH 
COSTUME,  from  Prehistoric  Times  to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury ;  ENGLISH  MONASTIC  LIFE  ;  ENGLISH  SEALS  ;  FOLK-LORE  AS 
AN  HISTORICAL  SCIENCE  ;  THE  GILDS  AND  COMPANIES  OF  LONDON  ; 
THE  HERMITS  AND  ANCHORITES  OF  ENGLAND  ;  THE  MANOR  AND 
MANORIAL  RECORDS  ;  THE  MEDIEVAL  HOSPITALS  OF  ENGLAND  ; 
OLD  ENGLISH  INSTRUMENTS  OF  Music  ;  OLD  ENGLISH  LIBRARIES  ; 
OLD  SERVICE  UOOKS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHUKCH  ;  PARISH  LIFE  IN 
MEDIEVAL  ENGLAND  ;  THE  PARISH  REGISTERS  OF  ENGLAND  ; 
REMAINS  OF  THE  PREHISTORIC  AGE  IN  ENGLAND  ;  THE  ROMAN  ERA 
IN  BRITAIN  ;  ROMANO-BRITISH  BUILDINGS  AND  EARTHWORKS  ;  THE 
ROYAL  FORESTS  op  ENGLAND  ;  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  MEDI/EVAL  ENG- 
LAND ;  SHRINES  OF  BRITISH  SAINTS. 

The  Arden  Shakespeare 
Demy  Svo,  6s.  net  each  volume 

An  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  Single  Plays.  Edited  with 
a  full  Introduction,  Textual  Notes,  and  a  Commentary  at 
the  foot  of  the  page.  Thirty-seven  Volumes  are  now  ready. 

Classics  of  Art 
Edited  by  Dr.  J.  H.  W.  LAING 

Illustrated.     Wide  Royal  Svo,  from  I5s.net  to  £3  35.  net. 

THE  ART  OF  THE  GREEKS  ;  THE  ART  OF  THE  ROMANS  ;  CHARDIN  ; 
DONATELLO  ;  GEORGE  RoMNEY  J  GHIRLANDAIO  J  LAWRENCE  J  MlCHEL- 
ANGELO  ;  RAPHAEL  ;  REMBRANDT'S  ETCHINGS  ;  REMBRANDT'S 
PAINTINGS;  TINTORETTO;  TITIAN;  TURNER'S  SKETCHES  AND 
DRAWINGS  ;  VELAZQUEZ. 
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The  "Complete"  Series 
Illustrated.     Demy  8vo,  from  55.  net  to  i8s.  net 

THE  COMPLETE  AIRMAN  ;  THE  COMPLETE  AMATEUR  BOXER  ;  Tut 
COMPLETE  ASSOCIATION  FOOTBALLER  ;  THE  COMPLETE  ATHLETIC 
TRAINER  ;  THE  COMPLETE  BILLIARD  PLAYER  :  THE  COMPLETE  COOK  ; 
THE  COMPLETE  FOXHUNTER  ;  T;  •  COMPLETE  GOLFER  ;  THE 
COMPLETE  HOCKEY  PLAYER  ;  THE  COMPLETE  HORSEMAN  ;  THE 
COMPLETE  JUJITSUAN  (Crown  8vo)  ;  THE  COMPLETE  LAWN  TENNIS 
PLAYER  ;  THE  COMPLETE  MOTORIST;  THE  COMPLETE  MOUNTAINEER; 
THE  COMPLETE  OARSMAN  ;  THE  COMPLETE  PHOTOGRAPHER  ;  THE 
COMPLETE  RUGBY  FOOTBALLER,  ON  THE  NEW  ZEALAND  SYSTEM  ; 
THE  COMPLETE  SHOT  ;  THE  COMPLETE  SWIMMER  ;  THE  COMPLETE 
YACHTSMAN. 

The  Connoisseur's  Library 
Illustrated.     Wide  Royal  8vo,  315.  6d.  net 

ENGLISH  COLOURED  BOOKS  ;  ETCHINGS  ;  EUROPEAF  ENAMELS  ;  FINE 
BOOKS;  GLASS;  GOLDSMITHS'  AND  SILVERSMITHS'  WORK; 
ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS  ;  IVORIES  ;  JEWELLERY  ;  MEZZOTINTS  ; 
MINIATURES  ;  PORCELAIN  ;  SEALS  ;  WOOD  SCULPTURE. 

Eight  Books  by  R.  S.  Surtees 
With  the  original  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  J.  LEECH  and 

others. 

Fcap.  8vo,  6s.  net  and  73.  6d.  net. 

ASK  MAMMA  ;  HANDLEY  CROSS  ;  HAWBUCK  GRANGE  ;  HILLINGDON  HALL  • 
JORROCKS'S  JAUNTS  AND  JOLLITIES  ;  MR.  SPONGE'S  SPORTING  TOUR; 
MR.  FACEY  ROMFORD'S  HOUNDS  ;  PLAIN  OR  RINGLETS  ? 

Plays 
Fcap.  8vo,  33.  6d.  net 

KISMET  ;  MILESTONES  ;  TYPHOON  ;  AN  IDEAL  HUSBAND  ;  THE  WARE 
CASE;  GENERAL  POST;  THE  GREAT  ADVENTURE;  THE  HONEY- 
MOON ;  ACROSS  THE  BORDER.  (Crown  8vo.) 

Fiction 

Novels  by  RICHARD  BAGOT,  H.  C.  BAILEY,  ARNOLD  BENNETT,  G.  A. 
BIRMINGHAM,  MARJORIE  BOWEN,  EDGAR  RICE  BURROUGHS,  G.  K.  CHES- 
TERTON, JOSEPH  CONRAD,  DOROTHY  CONYERS,  MARIE  CORELLI,  BEATRICE 
HARRAUEN,  R.  S.  HICHENS,  ANTHONY  HOPE,  W.  W.  JACOBS,  E  V. 
LUCAS,  STEPHEN  MCKENNA,  LUCAS  MALET,  A.  E.  W.  MASON,  W.  B. 
MAXWELL,  ARTHUR  MORRISON,  JOHN  OXENHAM,  SIR  GILBERT  PARKER, 
ALICE  PERRIN,  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS,  RICHARD  PRYCE,  "  Q,"  W.  P«TJ 
RIEGB,  H.  G.  WELLS,  and  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  WILLIAMSON. 
A  Complete  List  can  be  had  on  application. 

Methuen's  Two  Shilling  Series 

This  is  a  series  of  copyright  books — fiction  and  general  literature— 
which  has  been  such  a  popular  success.  If  you  will  obtain  a  list  of  the 
series  you  wfti  seo  that  it  contains  more  books  by  distinguished  writers 
than  any  other  series  of  the  same  kind.  You  will  find  the  volumes  at  al) 
booksellers  and  on  all  railway  bookstalls. 
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